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A LITERARY CRAZE. 
(Concluded from p. 102.) 

I propose to dismiss Spenser very summarily. 
It has often proved a subject for wonder that 
Shakspere’s ms writings contain no reference 
to Spenser as man or poet. Well, to use a current 
form of expression, he belonged to a totally different 
“set.” Lily, Drayton, Daniel, and Greene wereallies, 
and Nash was a freebooter, who played fast and 
loose with all; Marlowe and his set had driven Lily 
off the stage—Greene has made this very clear— 
and Spenser thought Lily the test dramatist 
of any age or country. See the Tears of the Muses, 
published 1591; therefore, now that the A®tion 
of Colin Clout is known to be Drayton, and 
“pleasant Will” surmised to be the clown Tarle- 
ton, it follows that the gentle denunciations against 
the modern stage uttered by Thalia and Erato 
must be levelled partly at Shakspere. 

ehave no direct evidence to connect Mar- 
lowe with Lord Southampton. It is stated that 
his Hero and Leander was written for that noble- 
man, but left unfinished, and, when published in 
1598, it is found to be dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Walsingham ; but it existed long before, having 
been entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1593, very 
thortly after Marlowe's death, 


Who, then, was the other poet? If we read 
Sonnet 86 seriously, it can only mean Mar- 
lowe ; but I am inclined to take it on the lucus a 
non principle, and conclude that the rival _ 
was no poet at all ; and it is certainly astonishing 
that Shakspere’s irony is so delicately veiled that 
for three centuries it has been taken as all in 
earnest. 

We have no basis by which to calculate the 
exact number of these laudatory attacks on time 
and purse that Lord Southampton was sub- 
jected to, but he was known to be —, 
and, as Nash declares, a competent judge o 
poetic merit. See the Unfortunate Traveller ; or, 
the Life of Jack Wilton, 1593; the dedication, 
clearly accepted by the earl, is in prose :— 

* Long have I desired to approve my wit unto you...... 
a dere lover and cherisher you are, as well of the lovers 
of poets as of poets themselves; amongst their sacred 
number I dare not ascribe myself, though now and then 
I speak English.” 

He describes himself as a pure satirist, half 
threateningly, thus :— 

* As kind to my friends and fa/al to my enemies...... 
a new brain, a new wit, a new style,a new soul will I 
get me to canonize your name to posterity if in this my 
Jirst attempt, I be not taxed of presumption.” 

This dedication was certainly seen in MS., for he 
proceeds :— 

*“ Except these inpetihed leaves of mine have some 
branch of nobility whereon to depend and cleave, and 
with the vigorous nutriment of whose authorized com- 
mendation they may be continually fostered and re- 
freshed, never will they grow to the world’s good liking, 
— It resteth you either ecornfully shake them off...... 
or in pity preserve them and cherish them,” 

Dated June 27, 1593, only two months after Shak- 
spere had published his Venus and Adonis, de- 
dicated to the same patron, then under age: 

This prose tale is very good; indeed, a fair 
pendant to Greene’s choicest prose, and in the 
same style, but, although he calls it “my first 
attempt,” that must mean his first application to 
Lord Southampton, for it was far from being his 
first publication. In his Pierce Pennilesse, printed 
1592, is a sonnet, accompanying a complaint 
against Spenser for omitting Lord Southampton’s 
name among the patrons of his Fairy Queen, 1590. 
This work was a great success, and in it Nash 
writes :— 

“ Let me...... name a name of such worthiness, affec- 
tionately emblazon to the eyes of wonder, the matchless 
image of honor, and magnificent rewarder of virtue, 
Jove’s eagle-borne Ganimede thrice noble Amyntas...... 
none but thou, most courteous Amyntas, be the second 
mus’cal [varied to mystical] argument of the knight of 
the Red Cross...... and here heavenly Spenser, I am most 
highly to accuse thee of forgetiulness that...... thou 
ae let so special a pillar of nobility pass un- 


The following is the very poor sonnet referred 
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“ Perusing yesternight, with idle eyes, 

The fairy singer’s stately tuned verse, 

And viewing, after chap-men’s wonted guise, 

What strange contents the title did rehearse ; 

I straight leapt over to the latter end, 

Where, like the quaint comedians of our time 

That when their play is doone do fall to rhyme, 

I found short lines to sundry nobles penn’d, 

Whom he as special mirrors singled forth 

To be the patrons of his poetry. 

I read them all and reverenced their worth, 

Yet wondered he left out thy memory ; 

But therefore guessed I he suppressed thy name, 

Because few words might not comprise thy fame.” 
The name of Amyntas is, perhaps, not definite, 
and the Earl of Derby is also among Spenser's 
omissions ; but as that nobleman died in the same 

ear it is hardly likely that Nash referred to him. 
t is to be assumed that at this date, 1592, Nash 

had not applied directly to Lord Southampton ; 
and there is another indirect reference which I 
have been unable to verify; it rans thus :— 

“Thrice noble and illustrious chieftain, under whom 

it [the Isle of Wight?) is flourishingly governed...... Men 
that have never tas that full spring of his liberality, 
wherewith (in my forsaken extremities) right graciously 
he hath deigned to receive and refreshed me,* may 
rashly (at first sight) implead me of flattery, and not 
esteem these my fervent terms as the necessary repay- 
ment of a due debt.” 
In the Terrors of the Night, 1594, he writes, “If 
{a patron] love good poets he must not counte- 
nance ballet-makers.” This scems like an acknow- 
ledgement of a literary distinction between him- 
self and Shakspere, and of the success of the final 
plea used by the latter in Sonnet 86. 

In dealing with Nash it is important to note 
that his Pierce Pennilesse and Terrors of the Night 
both deal largely with the supernatural in the 
form of spirits, ghosts, dreams, visions, and appa- 
rition®; then, again, directly Greene died, in 1592, 
a flood of works appeared purporting to be written 
by him after death, such as Greene’s Vision, 

reene’s News both from Heaven and Hell, Greene’s 
Funeralls, in which Nash was supposed to have 
a hand ; but the trick commenced earlier, for we 
have Tarleton’s News out of Purgatory, which is 
written under the pseudonym of Robin Good- 
fellow. This use of the name excited Greene’s 
jealousy, and being called a “ first work,” Tarleton’s 
News out of Purgatory might be by Nash. It should 
interest the Blackwood contributor, for it exhibits 
a close knowledge of Dante’s Divine Comedy, which 
could not, therefore, have been a sealed book to 
Shakspere’s contemporaries. The News out of Pur- 
gatory was followed by Tarleton’s Farewell, Tarle- 
ton’s Recantation, Tarleton’s Repentance, &c.; and, 


* It might be that this was the place where Nash got 
hidden after his trouble about the “Isle of Dogs,” and 
we know by the episode nobleman 
was prepared to go any lengths in the cause of his 
friends ; but this, in the absence of dates, is pure 


in 1592, during the prevalence of an epidemic in 
London, when all theatres were closed, Nash 
wrote a play called Summer's Last Will and 
Testament, printed 1600, in which Henry VIII.’s 
jester is reproduced on the stage ; it was acted in 
Sir Geo, Carew’s family at Beddington when, as 
I gather, Queen Elizabeth was present. 

I therefore decidedly agree with Mr. Fleay 
that Nash is the individual referred to; the 
term “ better spirit” is mere burlesque for a very 
immoral man, and all the rest “most excellent 
fooling.” Respecting the date of the sonnets, we 
need an early date as precedent, to explain the 
readiness of the apology of Chettle, who, having 
edited Greene's Groatsworth of with the pal- 
pable slur of Shakescene, is awed to find “divers 
of worship” ready to attest the great dramatist’s 
respectability; so he at once withdraws. This was 
in 1592, when, as I contend, the friendship between 
dramatist and patron was fully formed, although 
the dedication in Venus and Adonis was not pub- 
lished till the following year. A. 


EBIBLIOMANIA IN 1883.® 

The fluctuation in the prices of books has always 
been a subject of interest to book-lovers, even when 
not buyers themselves. To give a reason for this 
is not so easy as would at first sight appear. The 
rise in the price of a book is no more an indica- 
tion of its author’s increase in favour than its 
falling would be a mark of his disfavour. Indeed, 
the variation in the value of books would appear 
to have no connexion whatever with the author. 
A small, poorly printed edition of an obsolete 
cookery book+ may fetch a price more than suffi- 
cient to purchase the collected works of a known 
classic. A book may realize an exorbitant price 
on account of the quality or size of its paper, of 
the way in which it is printed, for the very 
typographical errors it may contain, for its bind- 
ing, or on account of the person to whom it 
originally belonged, and whose book-plate may 
still adorn it. All these intricate questions have 
already been gone into by more than one biblio- 
phile, and s would not permit their being 
further ventilated here. Their bare mention, how- 
ever, will suffice as a raison @étre for the volume 
under notice. Numerous literary journals periodi- 
cally record the prices realized in the principal 
book sales. The happy idea, however, occur 
to M. Gustave Brunet, the celebrated biblio- 


* La Bibliomanie en 1883 : Bibliographie Rétrospec- 
tive des Adjudications les plus Remarquables faites cette 
Année et de la Valeur Primitive de ces Ouvrages. Par 
Philomneste Junior, Bordeaux, Ve. Moquet, 1884, 
8vo. pp. 94. 

+ Le Pastissier Francois, a rare Elzevir, once attained 
the absurd price of 10,000 fr., but in the Delestre-Cor- 
mon sale realized only 3,100fr., a reaction which M. 
Brunet considers quite justified, 
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gtapher of Bordeaux, who declares himself by his 
pseudonym to be a follower of the certainly not 
more celebrated Gabriel Peignot, to give us ina 
convenient form—in the shape, in fact, of a volume 
sufficiently small to enable us to carry it in our 
ket into a sale-room—the cream of the most 
celebrated book auctions. Nor is the volume 
before us the first, or the only one, of its kind. 
Already in 1878 M. Branet began his series, 
and we have in his several volumes accounts 
of the chief sales which have taken place since 
that date. The volume for 1884, the one before 
us, is devoted to the sales of Beckford, Delestre- 
Cormon, Truel Saint-Evron, Elzéar Pin, Fillon, 
A. F. Didot, Francis Bedford, and Lord Gosford; 
and we have in former volumes, infer alia, those 
of Turner, Perkins, Payne, Ganay, Collin, Double, 
Guy-Pelion, Pochet-Deroche, Rochebillitre, Saint- 
Victor, Gémart, Sunderland, and Hamilton. 

Let me add that in 1880 Mr. J. W. Bouton, of 
New York, issued a translation of the volume of 
1879, to which he added a memoir and portrait of 
the celebrated bookbinder 


GRANTS OF WILLIAM III. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

Augt, 1698. His Maj'’ signed a Warrt for y* Trustees 
for sale of fee farm Rents to Contract wth y* Earl of 
Dorsett for 500/. per annum in y* s* Rents and to convey 
the same upto bim. 

A Privy Seal for Pay™ unto Sir Benjamin Bathurst, 
Trea'rer unto his Highness y* Duke of Glocester, of 
15,000. per annum from Lady Day, 1698, during his 
pleasure, 

Aug, 1698. A Grant to y* Earl of Jersey of 3,0002, 
as his Maj** Bounty. 

The like to Dr. Oates of 5002. as his Maj'** Bounty. 

~ a 1698. A warrt for paying 15,000/. to Edow. 
re 8, Esq’, as his Bounty to y* French Protes- 
ts. 


Oct., 1698. A Grant to Lawrence, E. of Rochester, his 
Heirs and Assigns for ever, of a piece of Woodland in 
New Park at Richmond valued at 6/. per annum, ren- 
dering 6s, 8d. p’ ann. Rent. 

A Grant unto Sir W™ Forrester and Sr. James Forbes 
and their Heirs in Trust for y* E. of Ranelagh and his 
Heirs of y* Reversion, after several long terms in being, 
of and in certain parcells of Ground in y* Parish of 

lsea upon Part whereof his Lords” has built a house, 
under y* yearly fee farm Rent of 5i. 

No, 1698. A Grant to Japhet Crook of y® shares 
forfeited to his Maj in y* Phoenix Brewhouse by y* 
attainder of Sr. John Friend for High Treason, in Con- 
sidera’on of 5,5001. to be p* into y* Excheqr. This is not 


A discharge unto John de Senne of his Maj‘ part of 
& Fine of 3002. imposed on him for silk and Lace imported 
France, who hath been long a prisoner for y* same. 
De", 1698. A Grant unto Patience Bond of a 
se seized into his Maj** Hands upon an out-lawry 

sued forth at his suit against Ephraditus Marsh. 
His —« signed a Warrt for y* Trustees for sale of 
farm Rents to contract w'® Rich, Topham, Esqr., for 


purchase of 14/. 5s, 44d. per ann. payable out of y* 


A discharge unto Peirce Row of a fine of 500 marks 
for assisting Sr. James Mountgomery in his Escape, the 
s* Row having been several years in prison for y* same, 

Jan’, 1698/9. A Grant to James Gastigny of a pen- 
sion of 500/. p’ ann. out of y* Revenue of y* Post Office 
during his life from Christmas, 1697. 

A Grant or Warrt for Paymt unto Tho. Vincent, Esqr., 
of 6002., being y* remainder of 1,800/ .set in super upon 
y® Proprietors of y* New River water in y* Receiver’s 
Accot of y® Poll Tax for London and Middlsex granted 
first year of his Maj’* Reign. 

n trust for Mr. Smith of y* Treasury, A Grant unto 
J. Gore, Esqr., his héirs and assignes for ever, of y° Re- 
versions expectant upon several estates for lives of and 
in divers Mannours and Lands w™ were of Sr. W™ 
Williams, Baronet, deceased, and w*" were devis* to his 
Maj" after y® death of Boucher Wray and Chichester 
Wray, sons of Sir Boucher Wray, and others, subject to 
y® payment of a Rent Charge of 540/. p’ ann. granted by 
y* 8‘ Sr. William to Char. Allanson and his Heirs and 
Assigns, and ali other lawful incumbrances thereupon. 

Feb’. 1698/9. A Grant unto W™ Petre of several 
Goods and Chattells of Sr. Augustin Palsgrave seized 
into his Maj'”* hands upon an outlawry sued forth at y* 
suit of y* s* Petre, 


Abstract of letters signed to y* Lords Justices of Ireland 
importing Grants in y* Kingdom from 1" Jan’, 1697, 


Jan’, 1697. A Warrant to y* Lords Justices for levying 
y®° eumm of 8,000/., pursuant to a clause in y* Act of 
Settlement or Explana’on, on y* Estates of several Roman 
Catholicks in y' Kingdom lyable thereunto, and to pay 
y® same unto Lyonel, Earle of Orrery, pursuant to a grant 
from K. Cha. the 2* to Roger, Earl of Orrery, his 
Grandfather. 

Feb’, 1697. A Grant unto John Yeard of y* profitts of 
y® Deanry of Acchory and Chantership of Killata from 
y Vacancy of y* s* Deanry and Chantership to y* time 

e was intitled thereunto. 

For granting unto Dorothy, Baroness Dowager of 
upper Ossory, for 99 years if she should so long live, 
sev" Parcells of Land in y® s* Barony and Queen's 
County in y* Kingdom of y* value of 35/. per ann. 
March, 1697/8. A Grant to G. Fits-Gerald, in con- 
sidera’on of surrender of y* Office of Comptroller of y* 
Musters in yt Kingdom, of 200/. per ann. payable out 
of y® Revenue there from Christmas, 1697, during his 


life, 

July, 1698. For granting unto y* E. of Rochford, his 

Heirs and Assigns for ever, sev" forfeited Lands and 
Estates in yt Kingdom specifyed in a schedule to y* s* 
letters annexed, of y* clear yearly value of 679/. 17s. 1d. 
A Grant to Sr. Edow. Byron of certain forfeited Lands 
there to y* value of 104/. 3s. 8d. p’ ann. for y° term 
of 99 years from y* date of such Grant, w™ Lands are 
specifyed in a Schedule to y* s* Letters annexed, and this 
is done in Lieu of a Grant to him formerly directed. 
July, 1698. A Grant to J° Butcher of Certain Quit 
rents and Crown Rents in yt Kingdom to y* amount of 
8832. 9s. p’ annum for y* term of 99 years from Mich’as 
w* shall be in y® year of our Lord 1700, of w™ quit rents 
J° Butcher had a former Grant for 21 years, 
is now surrendered, 
A grant to Tho. Pendergast, his Heirs and Assigns for 
ever, of seve" forfeited Lands in yt Kingdom, of y* clear 
yearly value of 334/. 0s. 2)d., to make good y* deficiency of 
former Grant of 500/. year w™ his Maj intended him. 


Macaulay (Hist., cab. edit., vol. v. p. 16) says, 
“ His [Titus Ouies’s] friends in the lower House 
moved an address to the Throne, requesting that a 


of Windgor under ore and sunning hil! Park. 


pension sufficient for his support might be granted 
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to him.” This he places under date Aug. 20, 1689, 
and intimates that the king acceded to the peti- 
tion at once. But it appears from these grants 
that the king only gave him 3001. per annum 
in July, 1698, to date from Lady Day of that year, 
and again, a bounty of 500/. in August, 1698. So 
that these must wed, been confirmations of the 
original grant if Maca is correct. 
Wat. Syrxes, M.R.C.S. 
ex! 
(To be continued.) 


THE MIDDLEHAM ESTATE AND CASTLE. 


Theannexed cutting from the Leeds Mercury Sup- 
plement of August 2, concerning a place so rich 
as Middleham is in historical associations and con- 
nexions with the past, is forwarded for insertion, 
as it will presumably interest many readers, Some 
few annotations have been made by me upon it. 
They have arisen from a recent visit to Wensley- 
dale and Coverdale 

“The Middleham Estate and Castle.—On Thursday 
fi. ¢., Aug. 7, 1884], at Scawin’s Hotel, York, Messrs, 

epper & Sons, of Leeds, offered for sale by auction 
what is known as the ‘Middleham Estate,’ which in- 
cludes freehold, agricultural, and sporting property in 
the North Riding of the county of York, comprising 
about 1,870 acres, with the manor or lordship of Middle- 
ham, and the manorial rights over the Low Moor (con- 
taining about 370 acres), and the vendor's rights over 
Middleham Common, including the ruins of Middleham 
Castle ; also the manor or lordship of Braithwaite and 
Braithwaite Old Hall, the whole estate having a rent- 
roll of 2,800/. a year, There was a large company 
present, and more than ordinary interest was evinced in 
the proceedings, from the fact that such an _ historic 
building as Middleham Castle might change hands, as 
it is well known the castle was the ancient stronghold 
of the Earl of Warwick, ‘the King-maker,’ and a 
favourite residence of Richard III., and Middleham 
Low Moor is the exercising ground for the well-known 
establishments of Ashgill, Tupgill, &c. After asking if 
any one would bid 100,000/. for it, and receiving no 
answer, the auctioneer reduced the amount successively 
to 80,0002., 70,0002., 60,0002 , and there being no bid, the 
py | asa whole was withdrawn. It was next put 
up in lote, Several lots were offered, but there was 
really no legitimate bid, except in the first lot, and it 
was stated that the bidders would be first dealt with in 
private contract.” 


Middleham Castle, majestic in decay, yet 
proudly overlooks the little town, and commands 


noble pros of Wensleydale. The ruins are 
in the form of a lelogram, 210 ft. by 175 ft., 
and the outer or enceinte environs the keep, 


which was built by Robert FitzRandolph, Lord 
of Middleham about 1196. It then passed to the 
Nevilles, and was at one time the abode of the 
King-maker, the Earl of Warwick, and the favourite 
residence of his son-in-law Richard IIT., who made 
the church collegiate. So recently as 1609 the 
castle was occupied by Sir Henry Linley, probably 
holding it under a lease from the crown, and it 


appears to have been sold by Charles I. to the 


Corporation of London, which in 1661 conveyed 
it, shortly after the restoration of his son Charles IT., 
to Thomas Wood, Ranger of Bushey Park, an 
ancestor of the present proprietors, the Woods of 
Littleton, near Chertsey. The Duke of Leeds, as 
representative of the Conyers family, is hereditary 
High Constable of Middleham Castle. There is 
an old adage, “ Nullam tempus occurrit regi vel 
ecclesia,” making it seem remarkable that this 
once regal abode should have been allowed to pass 
into so many unlineal hands, and certainly much 
concerning the modern history of Middleham Castle 
is veiled in obscurity. 

On a visit to Middleham some few weeks ago a 
beautiful gilt spur, recently dug up, was shown to 
me, and though broken, yet the gilding and blue 
enamelling upon it were remarkably fresh. Pro- 
bably it had once decked the heel of a knight, and 
might have perhaps been worn by the King-maker 
or his son-in-law Richard III.:— 

“The knights are dust, 
And their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust,” 

The ancient collegiate church at Middleham has 
recently undergone an excellent and a judicious 
restoration, and the fine tombstone, said to have 
been brought from the adjacent Abbey of Jervaulx, 
of Robert Thornton, the twenty-second abbot of 
the house, is placed in an upright position against 
the inside wall of the tower, now opened to the 
church. The following inscription is in capital 
letters round the edges of it: “Orate pro a’i’a 
domini Roberto Thorneton abbat’? Hui’ domi 
Iorevaulis vicesimi S’c’di.” He was the last but 
one on the roll of the abbots of Jervaulx, and pro- 
bably this identical slab once covered his remains, 
either in the church or chapter-house of that abbey. 
Nothing seems to be precisely known concerning 
the reason of its finding a place in Middleham 
Church, where it has been for many years, 
Thornton preceded Adam Sedbar, the last Abbot 
of Jervaulx, who was executed for his share in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536. 

Braithwaite Old Hall, mentioned in the cutting, 
is at no great distance from Middleham, and was 
once the residence of an ancient north country 
family of the same name.* It is situated on the 
hill side, nearly opposite the scanty remains of the 
Abbey of Coverham, founded in 1214 by Ralph 
Fitz Robert for monks of the Premonstratentian 
order, The abbey, after passing through many 
hands, is now the property of Mr. Christopher 
Other, and past it runs the limestone brook the 
Cover, where Charles Kingsley used to wet the 
line, and perhaps also Mark Pattison, who spent 
his boyhood and early manhood at Hauxwell, in 


* Did Richard Braithwaite, alias Drunken Barnaby, 
ever come here?—for he visited Wensleydale in his 
Itinerary, and was buried in the chancel of Catterick 


Church, at no very great 
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Richmondshire, and was a devoted brother of the 
angle. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Caticut anp Catcutra.—Some confusion with 
regard to these two places seems to prevail in the 
minds of some writers, especially German writers. 
My attention was first called to the point by 
noticing that Prof. Skeat, in his dictionary, s.v. 
“Turkey,” says, “The German ‘ Calecutische 
Hahn,’ a turkey-cock, means ‘a cock of Calcutta,’ 
from Calecut, Calcutta; a name extremely wide 
of the mark.” I thereupon consulted various 
German books, and found that the authors, for the 
most part, seemed to agree with Prof. Skeat. 
Thus, in his Germ.- Eng. Dict., Hilpert has 
“Calecut (in the East Indies), Calicut, Calcutta,” 
which leaves it uncertain, however, whether he 
meant that Calicut and Calcutta were the same 
place, or merely that the German Calecut means 
both Calicut and Calcutta. Sanders, again, in his 
much more important German dictionary, con- 
cludes his article on “ Kalekut” (in its meaning 
of Turkey-cock) with the words, “ Wohl Tonw. 
und erst danach die Deutung dass der Vogel aus 
Kalkutta in Ostindien stamme”;* from which it 
is probable (after what we have seen in Hilpert) 
that he took Kalekut to mean also Calcutta. 
Heyse, on the other hand (in his Fremdwérterbuch), 
seems to have had rather clearer notions upon the 
subject, for, although (s.v. “Calico”) he says, ** Von 
Calicut od. Calcutta genannt,” which may be taken 
to mean that he looked upon Calcutta as another 
form of Calicut (though he may have meant, of 
course, that he was not certain which calico came 
from), yet (s.v. “ Calecutischer Hahn ”)+ he says 
distinctly, ‘Dem Anschein nach von der Stadt 
Kalikut an der Kiiste von Malabar,” which shows 
clearly that he knew when he wrote this article 
where Calicut really was. 

Not one of these writers, however, has spoken 
out so distinctly as Prof. Skeat, who evidently 
has no doubt whatever that the German “ Cale- 
cutisch” in “Calecutischer Hahn” means “ of 
Calcutta.” And yet it is most easy to show that 
it cannot possibly have this meaning, or, at any 
rate, cannot possibly have had it at the time that 
the expression first came into use in Germany. 
Turkey-fowls are said to have been first brought 
into Europe (from Florida) in 1524, by the 
Spaniards, and they gradually spread throughout 
— but were naturally taken up earlier by 
the English and French than by the Germans. 
Even in Germany, however, it is evident from 


* 1.¢., he considers it probable that this name for a 


turkey was, in its origin, onomatopoetic, but that the 
onomatopoetic word, being something like Kalekut, ulti- 
mee took that form on account of the place in the 
East Indies, 

t He gives also the form “ Calicutisch,” with an ¢, 


Minsheu that the expression ‘ Calecutisches 
Huhn,”* probably the oldest German name for 
the bird, was in use so early as 1617 (the date of 
the first edition of his dictionary). But what was 
Calcutta then? At most an insignificant village,t 
hardly known in India, utterly unknown in Europe. 
Could the name of such a place have been bestowed 
upon a new bird coming from strange and un- 
known parts? Calicut, on the other hand, was 
then as much greater than Calcutta as Calcutta 
is now greater that Calicut. Its greatness is said 
to have had its commencement in the eighth cen- 
tury, when the Arabs were beginning to establish 
themselves in India, and for many centuries it 
was evidently one of the most important com- 
mercial cities in India, and probably the one best 
known to Europeans, as being situated on that side 
of Hindostan which is nearest to Europe. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that it should have come 
in European eyes to be the representative town of 
India, and that an adjective formed from it should 
have been regarded as synonymous with Indian.} 
The German adjective “Calecutisch” (or Cali- 
cutisch) can, therefore, originally only have meant 
“of Calicut,” and if it now means also ‘of Cal- 
cutta,” which I shall not believe until I have 
further evidence on the point,§ it can do so only 
because Calcutta and Calicut are very much alike 
(and very likely have the same meaning, see 
note t), and Calicut has now become so _insig- 
nificant and so little known that the two names 
have been mixed up, and “Calicutisch” has 
erroneously been supposed to be formed from 
Calcutta. F, Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Carerwavt.—It is with no little surprise that 
I find in Prof. Skeat’s Etym. English Dict. this 
word connected with cat. He defines it, “To - 
as a cat,” adding, “ Formed from cat and the ver 
waw, to make a noise like a cat, with the addition 
of 1 to give the verb a frequentative force.” Iam 
so accustomed to bow with deference to Prof. 
Skeat’s deliverances, that nothing short of complete 
conviction would induce me to dispute any of 
them in “N. & Q.” Nowa somewhat extensive 
reading of sixteenth and seventeenth century 


* Minsheu’s form is “ Calekuttisch hun,” but in Prof. 
Skeat’s dictionary the first word has, by a misprint, 
become “ Calckuttisch.” 

+ Some say that it has taken the place of a village 
called Govindpore, but others, with more probability, 
state that a village with the name Kali Ghattah (which 
they interpret the ghaut or landing-place of [the goddess] 
Kali) existed near Govindpore. 

t Minsheu has “ Indianisch hun, Calekuttisch hun, 
which shows that ‘“Indianisch” and “Calekuttisch ” 
were very nearly synonymous, I utterly scout the 
notion, therefore, put forward by Sanders, that the name 
“ Kalekut,” applied to a turkey-cock, is onomatopoetic. 

§ If Calcutta gave rise to an adjective in isch, it would 
surely be “ Calcuttisch,” and not “ Calecutisch,” 
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books enables me to say that the word caterwaul 
is uniformly employed as the distinctive verb for 
the melancholy jabber of apes and monkeys; as 
distinctive of that as pitter was of the grasshopper’s 
chirp, and boom of the bittern’s cry. The use of 
caterwaul to express the nocturnal cry of the cat 
is comparatively late, and so far from the verb 
having any etymological connexion with the name 
of that animal, it was solely the prevalence of a 
mistaken etymology which occasioned the transfer- 
ence of the term from the simian to the cat. I 
venture to suggest that its etymology is cater= 
chatter, and waul=wail. Cf. caterdrall, a noisy 
dance, not given by Skeat, 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Lives py James I.—The following cutting from 
the Leeds Mercury of August 15 seems not un- 
deserving of a corner in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Among the curious books in Mr. Collier's library was 
a copy of Montaigne’s Essays which formerly belonged to 
James I., and which bears in his handwriting the follow- 
ing original verse, which has never before been published : 

* Here lvith I nakit, to the anatomie 

of my faill hairt, o humane deyitie 
o tryst the almychtie, loyk the almychte uoird 
© put one me thy rob, as guhylum lorde 
Thou putist one myne, me in thy bloid beleiue 
And in my eouill, thy secreit law Ingraue.’ 
The book brought 20/7.” 
F. C. Terry. 


Lrxcotysuire Foik-tore.—The other day a 
poor fellow on the line met with a sad accident 
which caused his death. I happened to mention 
this to one of my parishioners, who said, “ Ah, 

es ; and warn’t it strange, sir; the very morning 

he was killed, the carrier stopped at his house for 
a duck, which he asked the railway man to hold 
whilst he [the carrier] killed it. This he did; and 
you know it’s very unlucky to hold anything 
while it is dying.” It appears the carrier in 
question had told the poor fellow of the super- 
stition, and when he arrived in the town and 
heard of the accident, said he knew something 
would happen. 

When recently in the Wash, on board a fishing- 
smack, the sea was so calm at night that the re- 
flection of one of the Norfolk lights on the water 
was so distinct that I thought it was another light, 
Upon asking the sailors what it was, I was told it 
was a sure sign of wind. W. Henry Jones. 


Wretrrre’s Presextation to Lurrerwortu. 
—I have already (6 S. ix. 505) called attention 
in your columns to one popular error concerning 
the Reformer; will you allow me to point out 
another? Like the first, it rests on a mistaken date. 
In nearly every memoir of Wycliffe, large or small, 
which I take up, I find it stated that he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Lutterworth as a mark of 

king’s approbation of his conduct on the mission 


to Bruges. Now, as Wycliffe was presented to 
Lutterworth on April 7, 1374 (Patent Roll, 48 
Edw. IIT., part i.) and did not set out on his mis- 
sion to Bruges until July 27 in the same year 
(Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office, Mise., Nuncii, 
630/48), the former occurrence cannot have resulted 
from the latter. HERMENTRUDE. 


Avycient Market Proctamatioy.—In con- 
junction with the annual cattle market and fair 
held at Broughton-in-Furness, on Friday, August 1, 
there was read from the market cross by the steward 
(Mr. T. Butler), and repeated by his bailiff, an 
ancient manorial declaration, in these words :— 

“O yes, O yes, O yes! The lord of the manor of 
Broughton and of this fair and market strictly chargeth 
and commandeth, on Her Majesty's behalf, that all 
manners of persons repairing to this fair and market do 
keep Her Majesty's peace, upon pain of five pounds to be 
forfeited to Her Majesty, and their bodies to be imprisoned 
during the lord's pleasure. Also that no manner of 
person within this fair and market do bear any bill, battle- 
axe, or other prohibited weapons, but such as be appointed 
by the lord's officers to keep this fair or market, upon 
pain of forfeiture of all such weapons and further im- 
prisonment. Also, that no manner of person do pick 
any quarrel, matter, or cause for any old grudge or 
malice to make any perturbation or trouble, upon pain of 
five pounds, to be forfeited to the lord, and their bodies 
to be imprisoned. Also, that none buy or sell in corners, 
back sides, or hidden places, but in open fair or market, 
upon pain of forfeiture of all such goods and mer- 
chandise so bought and sold, and their bodies to im- 
prisonment. Also, that no manner of persons shall 
sell any goods with unlawful mete or measures, yarda 
or weights, but such as be lawful and keep the true 
assize, upon pain of forfeiture of all such goods and 
further imprisonment. Lastly, if any manner of 
persons do here find themselves grieved, or have any 
injuries or wrong committed or done against them, let 
them repair to the lord or bis officers, and there they 
shall be heard according to right, equity, and justice. 
God eave the Queen and the lord of the manor.” 

Hipwett. 

10, Myddleton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Reaptxe-Room Caarrs at tHe Mosevm.—I 
cannot pay the Trustees of the British Museum so 
poor a compliment as to suppose that they do not 
read “N. &Q.” If they do, let me beg them to 
take into consideration those wooden-seated chairs 
which every reader seems to eye askance. How did 
they come, and why do they stay? If the gentle- 
men like them, their disinterested kindness in turn- 
ing them over to the ladies’ tables (I have seen it 
done) is quite touching. That the ladies do not 
like them I can testify for one, and I notice that they 
are always the last to be occupied. Does anybody 
likethem? If so, will that benefactor of his species 
come forward and say so, and will the Trustees 
graciously allow him the exclusive use of them 
henceforward? If I dared go further, I might 
venture to express a sensation of regret that when 
the weaker sex were reduced to one-half the amount 
of room at first bestowed upon them, the side of 
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the table of which they were deprived should have 
been the quieter and more out of the draught. 
But since that glass screen was taken down which 
kept the draught away, it has coursed round the 
whole room ina cruelly malevolent manner. Can 
no one devise some means for rendering the 
Reading Room in winter a little less synonymous 
with illness ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Tue Tores or an Inte Heap.”—What is 
the book of which the above is the running title ? 
Two leaves are used as fly-leaves in the contem- 
porary English binding of a book printed in 1600. 
The “ Toyes” are printed in quarto, the text of 
the poems in Elizabethan black-letter, the headings 
or rubrics in Roman letter. The running title, in 
Roman capitals, has on the left-hand page, ‘‘ The 
Toyes of,” and on the right “an Idle Head.” The 
leaves cannot be consecutive. One contains, on 
both sides, part of a poem in which the author 
recounts a dream, in long rhyming couplets, each 
verse having seven accents. The following is a 
specimen :— 

“Who ry | at the doore, quothone? A silly wight, 
uoth I, 

cast * Md late, on sorrowes shore, by tempests so- 
ain 

Brought in the Barke of weary bale, cast vp by waues 

of woe, 
since when to seeke some place of rest, I wandred .oo 
and froe.” 
The other leaf contains, on the first side, the end 
of another = abouta dream, also in long rhyming 
couplets ; but here the first verse of each has six 
accents, the second seven; and the lines are 
printed so as all to range together, while in the 
ing poem the second line of each couplet is 
indented. Here is one couplet, reminding one 
faintly of Chaucer’s account of his dream of the 
Parlement of Foulis :— 
in sleepe they are, in field with foe at 
nt, 
And with their fists they buffet them, that lye with 
them by night.” 
Over leaf is a “Toy” in four six-line stanzas, of 
which I give the heading and the first stanza :— 

“ Another Toy written in the praise ofa Gilliflower, 
at the request of a Gentlewoman, and one aboue the 
Test, who loued that flower :— 

“ Tf I should choose a prety Flower, 
For eéemely show, and swéetest sente: 
In my minde sure, the Gillyflower, 

1 should commend, where so I went. 
And if néede bée, good reason too, 
I can alledge why so I doe.” 


Below this is the first line of the heading of the 


poem which should follow, only all below this line 
is wanting :— 
“@ A pretty toye written in the praise of a straunge 
Spring.” 


Is this some well-known book, which I cannot find 
for want of knowing the author's name? Or is it, 
by chance, a fragment of the lost “ newe booke in 
English verse intituled Tarlton’s Toyes,” licensed 
to Richard Jones, Dec. 10, 1576? I see nothing 
like it in the excellent index of English books of 
poetry in the new British Musewm Catalogue, and 

see no “ Toyes” except Tarlton’s in Mr. Arber’s 
Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers. I have 
no familiarity with Elizabethan literature; but 
perhaps some one of the many who have this 
knowledge will kindly name my fragments for me. 
Attention was duly called to them in the catalogue 
in which I found them, issued by Mr. Cornish, of 
Manchester. Such fragments are always worth 
preserving ; for, however well known their con- 
tents may be, the particular volume of which they 
form part is never likely to be common. 

Henry Brapsuaw. 


Sir Francis Watson, Bart., chartered, about 
1692, a ship which, on its return from India, was 
captured by the French in the Irish Channel. He 
is said to have died of the loss. Betterton, the 
tragedian, who shared in the speculation, by 
which he lost 2,0001., adopted Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Sir Francis, a girl of fifteen, who sub- 
sequently married Boman the player, took to 
the stage, and was greatly renowned for her beauty. 
Is there any means of tracing the Sir Francis 
Watson in question, or obtaining further informa- 
tion concerning him ? Urpay. 


Monocrams Ancient MSS.—Students of 
paleography and diplomatics will appreciate the 
courtesy of the Editor of “N. & Q.” if he will 
insert the following paragraph, taken from the 
Rev. Prof. John Wordsworth’s Old-Latin Biblical 
Texts: No. 1. The Gospel according to St. Matthew 
from the St. Germain MS. at Paris, &c. (Oxford, 
1883, 4to.), where, on p. xiv, in speaking on the 
two peculiar monograms to be found in the MS., 
he says :— 

*« All authorities agree in the great difficulty of inter- 
preting such monograms with any certainty, and it is 
clear that a much larger collection of them than at 
present exists in the standard books of palwography is 
a real desideratum. I venture to commend the subject 
to any young scholar who is in search of a useful field 
for the exercise of his ingenuity and patience. [Note] 
The only full plates of monograms with which I am 
acquainted are in Du Cange, and contain merely the 
names of popes and royal personages of rather a late 
date. The new edition [by Léopold Favre, now being 
ye ought to have at least one plate of monograms 
of earlier date, including private and inferior persons. 
The ancient churches of Rome and Ravenna would 
yield a good many examples. On this part of the sub- 
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ject there is nothing of any value in Mabillon or in the 
Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique. A few hints may be 
found in Migne’s Encyclopsdie Theologique (2° série) 
tom 47, which deals with palwography. ‘Menagreme of 
the Apostles, &c., may be found in Goldastus,” 

There may possibly be some literature on the 
subject in German and Italian which has escaped 
the notice of the learned professor ; if so, will any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige by naming it ? 

Jxyo, Hupsoy. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Movtp on Boox-covers.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me how to prevent the covers of 
books becoming mouldy? When about to make 
a tour I carefully packed up all my books, but on 
returning, after four months, I found the exterior 
of many covered with mould. M. N. G. 

[The readiest remedy appears to be keeping them in a 
dry place.) 


Mancuester Oatneprat Recisters.—I wish 
to obtain a copy of an extract from the registers of 
Manchester Cathedral. To whom should I apply ? 
The Clergy List only gives the bishop’s name. What 
was the parish church of Reddish, now a part of 
the city of Manchester, but which was only a small 
village a century ago ? TRIX, 


Str Jonn Horsman, Srxteenta Century.— 
Who was Sir John Horsman, Knt., and where can 
I find an account of the family or pedigree? I 
imagine him to have been of Norfolk or Suffolk 
family. His daughter Mary married John Scarlett, 
of Neyland, co. Suffolk, as appears by the Visita- 
tion of that county in 1664. John Scarlett’s will 
is dated Sept. 5, 1614. B. F. Scaruerr. 


Martuews Famity.—I am anxious for in- 
formation relative to the geneal and past 
history of the family of the two Charles Mathews, 
comedians (other than that given in their published 
biographies), and should be very grateful for any 
communication on the subject, whether through 
the medium of these columns or addressed direct 
tome. Is anything known of the descendants of 
the elder Charles’s six brothers and six uncles? 
From what parish in Glamorganshire did the 
family originally come? What was their con- 
nexion with Mathews of Llandaff? 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 

115, Bath Street, Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 


Tae Vicrorta Cross.—Has any work been 
written containing the names of all recipients of 
this much-coveted medal, and the exploits for 
which it was awarded?) Epwarp R. Vrvray. 

Cheltenham. 


Crowsine or Jacks: sike: Stake.— 
The following passage is from a pamphlet, entitled 
A Sketch of Local History of the Fens, by William 
Hall, calling himself “Fen Bill Hall.” It was 


printed by bet or pen of Lynn, about the year 
1812. I should feel greatly obliged if any of your 
readers could throw light upon the expression, 
“Crowning of jacks,” or the meaning and ety- 
mology of the words “ Gill sike” and “ slake”:— 
“ Born in a coy, and bred in a mill, 

Taught water to grind, and Ducks for to kill ; 

Seeing Coots clapper claw, lying flat on thoir backs, 

Standing upright to row, and crowning of jacks ; 

Laying spring nets for to catch Ruff and Reeve, 

Stretched out in a boat with a shade to deceive. 

Taking Geese, Ducks, and Coots, with nets upon stakes, 

Riding in a calm day for to catch moulted Drakes ; 

Gathering eggs to the top of one’s wish, 

Cutting tracks in the flags for decoying of fish. 

Seeing Rudds run in shoals "bout the side of Gill sike, 

Being dreadfully venom'd by rolling in slake ; 

Looking hingles, and sprinks, trammels, hop-nets, and 

teamings. : 
Few persons I think can explain all their meanings,” 
Tuomas SouTHwEsLt, 


“To GO THE WAY OF ALL rLesn.”—This well- 
known proverbial expression is not given in Haz- 
litt’s English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases; 
at least, I have failed to find it in that collection, 
the arrangement of which is such that frequently 
searching for a proverb is like “hunting for a 
needle in a bottle of hay.” The expression occurs 
in T. Heywood’s The Golden Age, 1611, vol. iii. 
p. 46 (Pearson’s reprint, 1874):— 

“ Clown, I have no mind to this buffeting : Ile walke 
after faire and softly, in ao that all the buffeting may 
be done before I come, Whether had I better go home 
by land, or by sea? If I go by land, and miscarry, then 
I go the way of all flesh.” 

This phrase is evidently taken from Joshua xxiii. 14 
(or 1 Kings ii. 2): ‘* And behold this day I am going 
the way of all the earth.” Can any of your readers 
inform me if any version of the Old Testament 
has “ flesh” instead of “ the earth,” the rendering 
of the Authorized Version ; or give any earlier 
instance of the use of this expression ? 

C. Birxseck Terry. 


Barrie or Cottopen.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can find an account of the 
battle of Culloden containing a list of the killed 
and wounded in the army of the Pretender? 
Several years ago I had a cursory glance at a small 
work, which was in the shape of a military report 
of some kind, containing such a list; but cannot 
recall the title of it or the author’s name. 

D. O. Toat. 

437, Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Aw Astrotocer’s Dirary.—In the preface to 
Guy Mannering, Sir Walter Scott, speaking of 
astrology, says, “One of the most remarkable 
believers in that forgotten and despised science, 
was a late eminent professor of the art of leger- 
demain”; and further on, “It is said that the 
diary of this modern astrologer will soon be given 
to the public.” Can any reader of “N. & Q. 
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tell me whether this diary has actually been pub- 
lished ? RicHarD LE GALLIENNE. 


Avperstry Famity.—There is recorded under 
date of Oct. 1, 1599, a marriage, at the Halifax 
rish church, between John Bateman, of Hipper- 
olme, in that parish, and a Margaret Aldersleye 
(no address or quality given). In the parish 
register, which commences in 1538, no previous 
entry, or, for at least a century, no subsequent 
entry is to be found containing the name Aldersley. 
Can any correspondent give me any clue as to how 
a Margaret Aldersley was married at Halifax, and 
as to who she was? “The Rev. John Watson, the 
antiquary (of whose connexion with Halifax no 
reminder need be given), has in one of his MSS. 
(“Cheshire Armoury,” not yet published) the 
following note :— 

*“ Aldersley of Aldersley : Gules, on a bend engrailed 

arg., between two cinquefoils or, three leopards’ heads 
vert, Crest, on a plume of feathers or a demi-griffin 
iesuant gules. The same for Aldersey of Spurstow. I 
have seen the cinquefoils arg. (see my Collections, p. 105) 
for Aldersley of Aldersley. One MS. (see my Coll., p. 124) 
has for Aldersley of Aldersley Gules, on a bend ingr. or 
three leopards’ heads between two cinquefoils vert. King 
has also for Aldersey (which is the same as Aldersley) 
Sab., three plates, two and one, arg., and my Coll., p. 63, 
has this field az.” 
In the Aldersey pedigree given by Ormerod there 
is a Margaret (one of the four daughters of Thomas, 
of Chester, merchant, son of William, Mayor of 
that city in 1560, died 1577), who would be con- 
temporary with the marriage entry in question. 
Any early references to persons named Aldersley 
would be of value. TB. 


P.S.—I have found mentioned in the Birstall 
parish register, under dates 1559, 1560-2-5-7, 
& person whose surname is variously spelt Awdes- 
ley, Audesley, Awdslay, and Audeslay; but 
Aldersley is surely the earlier form, even if it be 
of common origin with the above. 


Nevite Famity.—Can any one inform me 
who was the Neville who settled in Ireland in the 
reign of King John and changed his name to 
Usher, to perpetuate the office he held near the 
king’s person ;.also, who is at present the head 
of the family of Ussher, and how they are con- 
nected with the family of Hill (Marquis of Down- 
shire) ? Nevitte Sr. Gzorae. 


French Protestant Scnoots or Spitat- 
FIELDS, Sono, WesTMINSTER, 1685-1800.—What 
were the exact situations of these schools, and 
where are their minute-books and other records 
now to be seen? Can Mr. Wacyer throw any 
light upon this subject ? C. Mason, 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Famity or Brrp.—Can any of your readers 


family motto of William Bird, who resided in 
1800 at Walton-le-Dale, and earlier at Preston, 
in Lancashire, and whose arms and crest were as 
follows _—Bird (1606), Quarterly, ar. and sa. in the 
first quarter, an eagle displayed of the second. 
Crest, on a dolphin ppr. an eagle or, wings ex- 
panded. H. L. J. B. 


La Crosse pe S. Nicotas.—I read that in 
the thirteenth and following centuries “ porter la 
Crosse de S. Nicolas” was in the case of bachelors 
the equivalent expression to “coiffer Ste. 
Catherine.” What was the origin of the former 
phrase ? J. Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 


“Tur Bartiso Critic: A Quarterty THEOo- 
LogicaL Review ayp Ecciestasticat. Recorp.” 
—This new series of the British Critic commenced 
in January, 1827, and terminated in October, 
1843. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me if 
there were any other editors of this review besides 
E. Smedley, James Shergold Boone, J. H. New- 
man, and T. Mozley? Mr. Mozley tells us in his 
Reminiscences that he succeeded Dr. Newman in 
1841; but I should much like to know the periods 
during which the other editors held ~~ - 


Prospiem SotveD purine Steep (see §, 
iii, 244, 375),—Would some kind correspondent 
who remembers the incident inform me where in 
“N. & Q.,” 3" or 4% S., is a note recording some 
ten or twelve lines of a tragedy composed in sleep, 
which on the composer awaking were the only 
lines he could distinctly remember? The lines in 

uestion are in blank verse, and are exceedingly 
fine. I do not ask this help till I have Ts hours 
in the search in vain. . M, I. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Jorpan v. Dears. —I wish to know the 
originator of the (? modern) notion, so familiar to 
us from certain popular hymns, of the representation 
of death under the figure of crossing the Jordan. 
Bunyan makes his pilgrims cross a river, but has 
no mention of Jordan. The figure is palpably 
perverse, as all men pass through death, but the 
Church only crossed the Jordan, and that on dry 
land and in the purest unalarm. There is no 
Bible support for the figure, unless it be grounded 
upon the expression in Jerem. xii. 5, “ How wilt 
thou do in the swelling of Jordan?” which is a 
well-known mistranslation, DernigL. 
Plymouth. 


“ConTENT TO DWELL IN DECENCIES FOR 
EVER.”—Can any one explain the following para- 
graph in Punch of August 9: “ Motto for French 
fiction (slightly altered from Tennyson), ‘ Content 
to live in indecencies for ever.’” As the misap- 
plication of the sense of the line produced by the 
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insertion of in before ‘‘ decencies” hardly affords 
material for a joke by itself, the point of it must 
lie in the ascription of the line to Tennyson. But 
where does it lie? Has Tennyson been known to 
quote the line to use it or abuse it in any way? 
Mistake is evidently out of the question. No 
n could be so bad as to write a Pope that could 
. mistaken for a Tennyson, or so slippery as to 
slide away from natural association of ideas and 
substitute Tennyson for Pope. KILLIGREW. 


G. J. Voss.—Can any of your readers give me 
information respecting three books, entitled De 
Artis Poetice Natura ac Constitutione; De Imi- 
tatione ciim Oratorid, tim Preecipué Poeticd, deque 
Recitatione Veterum; and Poeticarum Institu- 
tionum, by Gerardus Joannes Vossius, the father 
of the well-known writer Isaac Voss? I have 
tried in vain to procure copies. Are the works 
very rare ? Gnas Osporne. 

Salisbury. 

[None of the works of G. J. Vossius has any great 

cuniary value, In the De Artis Poetica Natura, Amst., 

647, 4to., and the Poeticarum Institutionum, lib. iii., 
same place, size, and date, according to P. Louisy, “ tout 
l'art poétique y est reduit en aphorismes et expliqué par 
un commentaire.” The Opera Omnia of G. J. V ossius, 
6 iy _ Amst., 1695-1701 sells for a couple of pounds 
or less. 


Riverspate Perrace.—Previous to its extinc- 
tion in 1862, Burke and the other contemporary 
peerages say that William Ionson, the first peer, 
was the son of Richard Ionson, M.P., who died 
1773. In Burke’s Extinct Peerage it is now stated 
that the latter died s.p., but bequeathed his pro- 
perty to Col. William Hull, who assumed the 
name of Ionson, and was created Lord Riversdale 
in 1783. Which is correct? If the latter, what 
is the parentage of Col. Hull? I am aware that 
the above Richard Ionson was a grandson of Sir 
Richard Hall; but there is no mention of a Col. 
William Hull in the pedigree of the Hull family, 
which has appeared in the Landed Gentry. is 
Burke correct in stating the above Sir R. Hull 
was a judge of the Irish Court of Common Pleas? 
; cannot find the name in any of the published 
ists. L. 


Replees. 


ADMIRAL MATHEWS. 
8. x. 109.) 

Thomas Mathews was appointed captain to the 
Yarmouth in 1703, to the Dover in 1707, and shortly 
afterwards to the Chester. In these three ships he 
served in most parts of the world, and everywhere 
with credit and distinction. After the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, his ship was paid off, and he re- 
turned to his home at Llandaff. In 1718 he was 
again called into active service as captain of the 
Kent, and served under Byng in the Mediterranean 


with great credit. In 1720 he returned home, 
and in 1721 took the command of a small squadron 
to cruise in the Indian Ocean, which was infested 
with pirates. Having well performed the duty 
entrusted to him, he again returned to Llandaff in 
1724, and for several years occupied himself in 
the management of his estates. On Jan. 8, 1736, 
he was appointed a Commissioner of the Navy, 
and had to reside at Chatham and Sheerness, 
doing much good work in that office till the end 
of 1741. Early in the following year there were 
great changes; Walpole resigned, and Lord Carteret 
succeeded him as Prime Minister ; the Admiralty 
was, of course, rearranged, and one of the first 
things done was to give Mathews an active com- 
mand. As, however, he had held a civil appoint- 
ment for five years, and had consequently “ passed 
his flag,” it was necessary formally to reinstate 
him in his position. This was at once done, and 
he was appointed Vice-Admiral of the Red on 
March 12, 1742, and commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean on the 25th of the same month, 
setting sail in the Namur April 16, 1742. 

At the close of the year 1744 Admiral Mathews 
was recalled (September 8), and in January, 1745, 
he was elected M.P. for Glamorganshire, to the 
great disgust of the Ministry, hence he was 
enabled to take part in the parliamentary debates, 
which led to the court-martial in 1746. When that 
solemn farce was over the ex-admiral retired into 
Wales, and occupied himself chiefly in the duties 
of county and country life. In 1747 he was elected 
M.P. for Carmarthen town. His chief pleasure 
was the rebuilding of his old family house, Llandaff 
Court, which had been a favourite idea with him 
for nearly halfa century. This was completed in 
1749, and soon after his health began to give way. 
He therefore removed to London that he might 
have the best medical advice, and took a house 
in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, where he died on 
October 2, 1751, at the age of seventy-four. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

In Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, iii. 252-73, 
will be found a memoir of this unlucky officer, 
from his entry into the service till the year of his 
death. The explanation of his reinstatement when 
appointed to the Mediterranean command is as 
follows. In 1736 he obtained the civil appoint- 
ment of commissioner at Chatham Yard, thus re- 
linquishing his naval rank. The date of this ap- 
cere is given by Charnock as January, but 

homberg’s Naval Chronology, v. 205, places it 
in July. In 1742 he resigned the commissionership, 
after being ‘reinstated, probably by royal warrant, 
and took the rank of Vice-Admiral of the Red 
from March 12, 1741/2. 

Prof. Montagu Burrows has examined the 
Mathews and Lestock court-martial in his recent 
Life of Admiral Lord Hawke, and there are some 
interesting plates still existing which give the 
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various positions of the fleets in the battle off 
Toulon of February, 1743/4. They are seven in 
number, and were “ printed for T. Millan, near 
Whitehall, April 8, 1745, Parr sculp.” Nothing 
appears to be known of the admiral after he was 
cashiered ; and the year of his death is disputed by 
naval biographers. I have seen a MS. list of 
naval officers which was completed some thirty 
years later, in which the date of Mathews’s death 
is fixed as October 2, 1751. This is the only 
authority with which I am acquainted in which 
anything more than a bare year is given, and the 
MS. is so trustworthy as regards many other officers 
that I venture to say this date may be accepted. 

Georce F, Hoorsr. 

Streatham. 


Admiral Mathews was a native of Glamorgan- 
shire, and commanded off Toulon in 1744, but 
owing to wrangles with, and not being well sup- 
ported by, Lestock, his second in command, he 
failed in obtaining a complete victory, for which 
he was dismissed the service. Mathews is fre- 

uently referred to in the correspondence of 

orace Walpole, who considered him mad. He 
died in 1751. Vide Dyer’s Europe, Cooper's 
Biog. Dict., Walpole’s Letters. 
Henry G. Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Mr. Dowson will find a long account of the 
admiral in Charnock’s Biographia Navalis (1795), 
vol. iii, pp. 252-73, and in The Georgian Era 
(1833), vol. ii. pp. 157-8. The probable reason 
for the expression “‘ His Majesty has been pleased 
to reinstate” is the fact that Mathews had ac- 
cepted the civil employment of Commissioner of 
the Navy. Though the trial was commenced in 
October, 1745, it was prolonged to June, 1747, 
when he was dismissed the service. He is said to 
have passed the rest of his life in retirement, and 
to have died about the year 1751. There were 
a considerable number of tracts published at the 
time of the trial relating to Admirals Mathews and 
Lestock, and in vol. iii. of the Roxbwrghe Ballads 
1s @ song in honour of Mathews, which com- 
mences thus:— 

“Brave Admiral Matthews has been on the main, 

With a true British heart against France and Spain, 

Resolving to fight for old England once more, 

And make them give under before he knocks o’er.” 


G. F. R. B. 


Mr. Dowson will probably find as much as he 
wants in Charnock’s life of the admiral (Bio- 
graphia Navalis, iii, 252). There are some in- 
teresting personal notices in Dr. Doran’s Mann 
and Manners, &c., but they refer to his period of 
active service, 1742-4, IK 


Mr. Dowson will find a biographical sketch of 


for 1846, the parts for November and December, 
and a third portion in January, 1847. There is also, 
it is said, a life of this admiral catalogued under 
letter M in the British Museum Library. In re- 
ference to his reinstating, Admiral Mathews was in 
1736 appointed Commissioner of the Navy, resi- 
dent at Chatham, where he introduced much order 
and regularity. He held this office until 1742, 
when the Admiralty Board was changed, and 
Mathews was the first officer of rank selected for 
active service. As a matter of form he was re- 
instated in his former position, which he held for 
a short time only, and on March 12, 1742, he was 
promoted to be Vice-Admiral of the Red. On the 
25th of the same month he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. In 1743 
he was advanced to the rank of Admiral of the 
Blue, and was also invested ‘ Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the King of Sardinia and the States 
of Italy.” The writer, as a member of a kindred 
family, is in possession of some particulars of 
Mathews’s private history, but is not aware of any 
other source of information. 
E. Maraew Bissopr. 


Aradye House, Swansea. 


This officer was Commissioner of the Navy at 
Chatham Dockyard from 1735 to 1742, when he 
was made commander of the Mediterranean fleet. 
In 1744 he fought an indecisive battle with the 


combined French and Spanish fleets off Toulon, 
the unsatisfactory result of which was mainly due 
to dissensions between himself and his second in 
command, Lestock. He was tried by court-martial 
and dismissed the service in 1746, He was M.P. 
for Glamorganshire 1745-47, and for Carmarthen 
borough 1747 till his death, Oct. 2, 1751. 
Avrrep B. Beaven, M.A. 
Preston. 


Lorp Mayor's Bangetine Hovse (6% S. x. 
147).—The Conduit Mead, on the site of Conduit 
Street and the neighbourhood, was where the sport- 
ing aldermen of the City held a kind of meet. Stow 
gives an account of how they hunted the hare 
there Sept. 18, 1562, and dined after at the Con- 
duit Head; and after dinner they hunted the fox, 
and ran him down somewhere in St. Giles’s, and 
thence home at night to the Stocks’ Market, b 
Gresham’s new Exchange. The Conduit itself 
was at or near Stratford Place, Oxford Street, and 
supplied the Cheapside Conduit with water from 
the Tyebourne. About 1216 the Corporation made 
reservoirs near Stratford Place, with a six-inch 
lead pipe running to Charing Cross, by the Strand 
and Fleet Street, to the Conduit at the spot where 
Peel’s statue now is in Cheapside; and the king 
was allowed a pipe of the size of a goose quill to 
supply his mews in St. Martin’s, They arched over 
the reservoirs in time, and built over them the 


iral Mathews in the United Service Magazine 


large rooms called the Lord Mayor’s Banqueting 
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House, In 1875, Mr. Walford says, repairing 

Oxford Street the workpeople came upon the 

reservoirs. Three houses in Stratford Place and 

the Portland Club are still the property of the 

Corporation of London, and held of them, I believe, 

at a ground rent. ©. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


The Corporation of London were the owners of 
the land upon which Stratford Place was built, 
then called Conduit Mead, Here stood the Lord 
Mayor’s Banqueting House, where the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and other citizens used to dine on 
September 18 of each year, after their periodical 
visits to the Bayswater and Paddington Conduits 
which supplied the City with water:— 

“ Hard by the place toward Tyburn which they call 

My Lord Mayor’s Banqueting House,” 

Ben Jonson, The Devil is an Ass. 
According to Stow’s account, in the year 1562 
before dinner they hunted the hare and killed her, 
and after dinner they went to hunting the fox; 
“there was a cry for a mile, and at length the 
hounds killed him at the end of St. Giles’s; 
great hallooing at his death and blowing of horns,” 

The Banqueting House was taken down in 1737. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


J. J. 8. will find a short account of this build- 
ing in Old and New London, vol. iv. pp. 406 and 
438. There is also a woodcut of the building on 
p. 408, in which it is represented asa rural-looking, 

able-ended structure, surrounded by fields. The 
rd Mayor and Corporation seem to have been in 
the habit of dining here after their annual inspec- 
tion of the conduits. 
E, G. -Younerr, M.D., M.R.C.E. 

“ At the north-east porner of Tyburn Bridge formerly 
stood the Lord Mayor's banqueting-house, whither it 
was usual for his lordship to repair with the aldermen, 
accompanied by their ladies, ‘in waggons,’ to view the 
City conduits, after which they had a splendid enter- 

ndon, olto an . iii, p. 
uben Percy, vol. iii. p. 340, 

Ep. MaRsHAtt. 

A full account of this place will be found in 
Old and New London, vol. iv. p. 406. 

Mvs Rusticvs. 


Scnaack, Artist (6% x. 149).—There is a 
brief notice of this artist in the Allgemeines 
Kiinstler-Lexikon, 1813, ii. 1461, where he is 
mentioned as a portrait-painter working in London, 
about 1750. He used various signatures, as J.S. J. 
Schaak, J. Schaak, and J. Schaack. He painted 
& portrait of General Wolfe, which was engraved 
in mezzotinto by Richard Houston ; also a portrait 
of Edward Augustus, Duke of York, who died at 
Monaco in 1767, which was engraved in mezzo- 
tinto by Thomas Burford. A third work of his 


was the fine portrait of Churchill the poet, repre- 
senting him at the age of thirty, and probably 
painted in 1760. This was also engraved by Bur- 
ford, and several times copied ; it is certainly the 
best portrait of the poet which we have. I have 
never been able to find any record of Schaack’s 
death, and imagine that he died abroad. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


J. 8. C. Schaak (not Schaack) painted portraits 
and figure subjects. He resided at 8, College Street, 
Westminster, from 1761 to 1769, and exhibited 
twenty-four works at the early exhibitions ; they 
were mostly portraits. In 1768 he painted Joseph 
interpreting the dreams ; and in 1762 “ A Party of 
Light Horse at an Alehouse Door,” and in the same 
year painted a small whole length of General 
Wolfe. His name is mentioned on p. 207 of my 
new Dictionary of Artists. 

GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall, 


In the Exhibition of National Portraits at South 
Kensington in 1867 there was the portrait of the 
“ Rev. Ch. Churchill, painted by Schaak,” lent by 
the National Portrait Gallery. In Bromley’s Cata- 
logue of Engraved Portraits there is a mezzotint 
engraving mentioned of Ch. Churchill, the work of 
T. Burford in 1765, from a portrait by J. H. 
Schaak. It is described as “in a lay habit, large 
head.” The same occurs in Evans’s Catalogue. 

Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


R. Sourney anp Franxine (6 §, x. 124).— 
These lines are interesting; but I think there is 
a small error introduced by Mr. Watrorp’s con- 
cluding words, “he lost no time in applying for 
the Chiltern Hundreds.” At the general election 
in 1826, Southey being then abroad, Lord Radnor 
nominated him for the borough of Downton, in 
Wiltshire. This was what used to be called a 
pocket borough ; it sent to Parliament two repre- 
sentatives, and there were about twenty voters, 
“who were nominated for the day, by the pro- 
prietor, to return any two names as they were 
ordered” (Oldfield, v. 119). On June 10, 1826, 
Lord Radnor’s deputy returned the names of 
T. G. B. Estcourt and R. Southey. The former 
was also chosen for Oxford University, and he 
elected to take that seat. Mr. Southey, on his 
return to England, publicly declared that he had 
not the legal qualification, and that therefore his 
return was void. Accordingly, when Parliament 
met in November, new writs were issued for 
Downton; Lord Radnor nominated two new 
candidates on December 16; and the London 
Gazette sets forth that B. Bouverie was elected in 
lieu of Mr. Estcourt and “ Alexander Powell, in 
the room of Robert Southey, Esq., who has been 
chosen a burgess for the said borough without the 
qualification of estate required by law.” Friends 
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in plenty were willing to subscribe and present to 
Southey the needful qualification ; but he would 
not listen to this, and adhered, with proud humility, 
to his first decision that he had not the necessary 
qualification, and that consequently his election 
was wholly void. With these views he coul 
hardly exercise any of the privileges of a member. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


(6 x. 125).—Mr. Peacock does not 
seem to have got hold of quite the right meaning 
of this word. There are spelks and prods used in 
thatching amongst North Lancashire people, and 
both are made of wood. <A prod is a wooden pin 
pointed fine, and is used for putting straight into 
the thatch. It may be a foot or fifteen inches long, 
or even more, and is usually made by splitting 
from a thick piece of timber which has been sawn 
to the requisite length. The tar-twine is usually 
tied to the prod. A spelk is often a hazel of 
two or three years’ growth. It is pointed at each 
end, and is three or four feet long, and is placed 
at right angles with the thatch to hold it down. 
Sometimes a bit of very neat work is displayed in 
the spelking of the thatch. Ask an unruly lad if he 
knows what a spelk is. Spelkin’ a boy, is thrash- 
ing him with a stick. Epwarp Kink. 

Seedley, Manchester, 


Witt1am Warp §. x. 129).—The following 
is a copy of the notice which appears in the Derby 
Mercury of Jan, 22, 1840:— 

“At Manchester a few days since, at the advanced 
_< ninety-two, William Ward, Esq., formerly of this 
F and latterly of Beecham Court, Worcestershire. 

n the early part of his life he was remarkable for his 
active and athletic habits, and was particularly distin- 
guished for his attachment to field sports. In the noble 
science of fox hunting few were superior to him in 
riding to hounds, and prior to the detonating discovery, 


or ty the modern improvements in gunmanship, 
i 


with his lasting qualities as a pedestrian, he was equal 
to any of the crack shots of the present period. He was 
& gentleman of infinite good humour, possessed of an 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote, and was greatly re- 
spected by all who knew him,” 

G. F. R. B. 


Peacock Fotx-tore (6 §S. x. 126).—It is 
startling to find Mr, Kersiaxke illustrating 
“popular belief” by one of its own fallacies. The 

eacock has no “caudal glories” in the sense of 

note on the subject, and no one is concerned 
for the extension of his tail. The true tale of the 
glories of the ge sag is that the glories have no 
connexion with the tail whatever. See White’s 
forty-fourth letter and any trustworthy work on 
Hisperp. 
ew, 


Dates or Newspaper Communications (6% 
8. x. 129).—There ought to be no difficulty in 
finding the letter or letters about “ Railways and 
Revolvers in Georgia” in the Times about 1857-60, 


as Mr. Samuel Palmer publishes in quarter! 
volumes a most careful Index to the Times, whic 
is now carried back so far as 1857. This index, 
which is published by Mr. Palmer at the Broad- 
way, South Hackney, is far less well known to 


d| readers of “N. & Q.” than it deserves to be. A 


complete set of it is very scarce; but Nemo can 

refer to it here, on sending me beforehand his 

visiting card. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgware Road, N.W. 


Nemo will find “ Railways and Revolvers in 
Georgia ” in the. Times, October 15, 1857. I shall 
be happy to lend Nemo my cutting if he cannot 
meet with the paper, and desires to doso. The 
account has a strong flavour of hoax. 

Joun J. Srocken. 

8, Heathfield Road, Mill Hill Park, W. 


TRANSLATION oF JosePnus (6 §S. x. 69, 137). 
—The date given in the British Museum Cata- 
logue as the year in which Maynard’s Josephus 
was published is “1800?” Whether this is the 
probable date of the commencement or the termi- 
nation of the parts I know not. G. F. R. B, 


“Ovrer Tempte” x. 105).—The build- 
ing referred to by Mr. Sawyer was originally 
designated the “ Royal Courts of Justice Cham- 
bers,” the “ Outer Temple” being a later name, 
and one which does not seem to have been objected 
to, as it is there now. One may read “ Palgrave” 
as a slip of the pen for Palsgrave. I seem to have 
read of “an attorney of the Outer Temple” in con- 
nexion with the life of some Elizabethan worthy, 
but cannot now recall where. Should any of your 
correspondents be able to throw light on the sub- 
ject I, for one, would be obliged. 

D. Scorr 


Srerne’s Exiza (6" 8, x. 128).—I do not think 
that there is any engraved portrait of this lady. 
There is a pretty view of her Bombay residence in 
the Mirror of Literature. It appears to have 
stood on Malabar Hill. I believe that James 
Forbes spoke of her respectfully in his Oriental 
Memoirs. 

Norman Cuevers, CaLcurrensis. 


Invention or Atconot x. 89, 159).— 
Mr. Warp says: “It appears to me that every- 
thing that concerns this subject wants verification, 
all falling short of certainty.” Can he verify 
this sentence of his reply?—“It was reported 
in May last that a Russian chemist had succeeded 
in transforming alcohol into a solid white body at 
a temperature of 130° Centigrade.” I think he 
will find on reference that he has omitted the 
minus sign from the temperature, which immensely 
alters the statement. 

Mr. Warn is, of course, at liberty to form any 
opinions he pleases, but why, when discussing an 
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historical question in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” he 
should go out of his way to stigmatize total ab- 
stinence as “the present social craze,” I cannot 
understand. Jonny Ranpatt. 


“Mason Brown” (6 S. x. 149).—“ The Tra- 
ical History of Major Brown” appeared in the 
ristmas Box, published by John Ebers & Co. 
and William Blackwood, 1829 (p. 134). It is poor 
stuff. JAYDEE. 


“The Tragical History of Major Brown” was 
published in the Christmas Box, an Annual Present 
for Young Persons, edited by T. Crofton Croker, 
published in 1829. As the “History” ex- 
tends to thirty verses, it would be too bee for 
insertion in “N. & Q.” I have, therefore, sent a 
complete copy to your correspondent Mr. Wray ; 
but as a specimen of its “ wit” the following may 
be quoted, premising that the “ History ” is of the 
voyage of the said Major in a balloon :— 

“The Major in the Foreign Wars 
Indifferently had fared, 
For he was cover'd o'er with scars, 
Though he was never scared, 
Caught in a Chestnut Tree, 
But soon the awkward branch gives way, 
He smooths his angry brow ; 
Shoots upward, rescued from delay, 
And makes the branch a bow. 
Till mounting furlongs now some dozens, 
And peeping down, he pants 
To see his Mother, Sisters, Cousins, 
And Uncles look like Ants.” 
Epw. T. Dusy, 
Lonsdale Road, Barnes. 


“Ler NO MAN BE CALLED HAPPY BEFORE HIS 
peaTH” §. x. 140).—F. C. is informed that 
this famous saying occurs at the end of Sophocles’s 
finest drama (+. ¢., so far as concerns the structure 
of the plot), @dipus Rex. It was employed with 
effect at the beginning of a very clever article in 
the Saturday Review, July 23, 1859, entitled A 
New Affaire du Collier, on the notorious Shake- 
speare folio 1632, of “ Thomas Perkins,” discovered 
(in one sense at least) by the late Mr. J. P. Collier. 
The witty writer says :— 

“ Call no man happy till he dies !......0ne would have 
thought Mr. Collier a happy man...... Alas for the vanity 
of human aspirations! ‘The green leaves of his chaplet 
are frittering to ashes, Poor Mr. Collier!” 

I remember this article was, at the time, attributed 
to Mr. Leslie Stephen. Cc. M. L 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Cree (6 8. x. 149).—I do not know why cleg 
should be connected with cling. The connexion is 
rather with clog, clay, &c., with the notion of 
cleaving. The word is Scendinavian, and the ety- 
mology is given in my _—, s. v. “ Clog.” 

atten W. Sxear. 

Cambridge, 


Memoriats To Servants x. 46).—If 
Mr. Buacker-Morean had looked on the pave- 
ment of Beddington Church, I think he would 
have found a much older memorial to a servant of 
the Carews than the example quoted. There, 
under an elegant but simple brass cross fleurie, 
is, or was, this inscription, which, with its strange 
and difficult contractions, I quote:— 

Hic iacet Margar’ta Oliuer qu'd’m 

serui'es Nicholao Carru et Mercye 

c’sorti sue que obiit xxx die 
Marcii an’o d'ni mocccxxv: cui’ 
p’piciet’ de’. 

This is the oldest occurring to me. X. X. 


Lonpow (6" x. 67).—In reply to S. A. T. 
I have to inform him that not only the exact site 
of the Cockpit, but the old building itself can be 
identified. It is situate in that part of Tufton 
Street which Wood Street intersects. Let 
S. A. T. place his back against the kitchen win- 
dow of the house No. 33, and then look straight 
across the road, and his vision will be confronted 
by the sombre building, with its doors (one 
at each end) apparently nailed up, but without 
displaying any bill announcing the place “ to be 
let.” The date of its erection for the exhibition, 
previously held in Park Street, I am unable to 
give, but conjecture it to have been about the 
beginning of the present century. I draw this 
conclusion from the fact that, in the retrospection 
of seventy years, I cannot recollect a time when 
the Royal Cockpit was not in Tufton Street, St. 


John’s. The period of its discontinuance is much - 


less doubtful. That must have taken place about 
the year 1829, as in 1830 it presented a busy 
crowd of workpeople, and over the entrance was 
the inscription, “Jacobs, Coach Builder.” This 
occupation of the premises continued for many 
years, during which the proprietor was succeeded 
by the brothers Cross (Thomas and Robert), who 
had been journeymen to Mr. Jacobs. The build- 
ing retained this use down to a comparatively 
recent period. H. 


Surczons: Cuirurceons (6 §. x. 107),— 
The Barbers of London were first incorporated by 
Edward IV., 1461; others assumed the practice of 
surgery by voluntary association, and called them- 
selves the Company of Surgeons of London. 
These, again, were united as Barber-Surgeons, in 
32 Henry VIIL., into one body corporate. But 
the barbers were, as to surgery, only to draw teeth, 
and the surgeons were prohibited from barbery or 
shaving. Holbein’s picture of the granting of this 
charter is still to be seen in Monkwell Street, at the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Hall. They were made into 
two distinct corporations in 1745, 18 Geo, IL, 
which may be considered as the date of instituting 
the College of Surgeons, which in 1800 came to 
its present locality in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. No 
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rolls have been published, as of the College of 
Physicians by Dr. Munk; but at the Barber- | son of John Crewe, M.P. for Cheshire (created 


been John Crewe (afterwards second Lord Crewe), 


Surgeons’ Hall and at the College of Surgeons | first Baron Crewe), by Frances Anne, daughter 


Mr. Mason could probably obtain some informa- 
tion. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


or TortTURE S. x. 29, 76).—This is 
too true. The Archeological Journal has a full 
description and print of this horrible female figure 
and other like tortures, but I cannot refer to the 

e or volume at once; and in the face of 
owas handbooks it is not fair to take up 
“N. & Q.” with the horrible well with wheels 
and lances in the Neue Schloss at Baden 7. 


Parcets sy Post viii. 268).—The sub- 
joined extract from the St. James’s Gazette, Aug. 8, 
1884, should appear as a sequel to the note in 
your pages on the subject :— 

People who object to having ungrammatical and 
inbarmonious phrases constantly thrust into their faces 
will be glad to hear that the Post Office has repented 
iteelf of ‘ Parcels Post,’ The term, as everybody admits, 
should be ‘ Parcel Post.’ The official title is as bad as 
would be ‘letters box’ or ‘ passengers trains.’ It is a 
telief, therefore, to hear that when tho present staring 
vans require repainting the redundant letter will not be 
reproduced, which, as Mr. Fawcett observed, will save 
something in paint.” 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Lator Famity (6 x. 108).—There is no 
trace of any such marriage in the account of the 
title of Clanmalier in the last edition of Burke’s 
Dormant and Extinct Peerages (1883). It is there 
stated that the peer whom your correspondent A. 
believes to have married Mary Lalor was the 
husband of a totally different person, and the 
identity of the peer in question is rendered the 
more clear by the circumstance of his attainder 
for taking part in the Rebellion of 1641 being 
mentioned by Burke. There can be no doubt 
that the tradition mentioned by A. refers to Lewis, 
second viscount, heir of his grandfather, Sir Terence 
O’Dempsey, cr. Viscount Clanmalier 1631, and 
father, by Martha, daughter of John Itchingham, 
Esq., of Dunbrody, co. Wexford, of Maximilian, 
third and last viscount. Until evidence of another 
marriage of the second viscount is produced, the 
facts above related seem to show that there is no 
basis for the story of “ Mary of the Hills” having 
been Lady Clanmalier. Her Paris foundations 
probably rest on no better grounds than her 
apparently very shadowy title. 

C. H, E. Carmicnart. 
New University Club, 8. W. 


J. MANvEL, 


Masrer Crewe (6" S. x. 108).—Master Crewe, 
as Henry VIII. was painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, is said in Bromley to have 


and heir of Fulke Greville, Esq. 
was engraved by J. R. Smith in 1776. 
Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Master Crewe was son of Major-General Richard 
Crewe, and nephew of the first Lord Crewe. In 
Hamilton’s Catalogue of the Engraved Works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds it is stated that the picture 
referred to was painted in 1776, and is now in 
the possession of Lord Crewe. 

GeraLp Ponsonsy. 


Tae Rarmonp Famiry (6 8. x. 106).—This 
family is not mentioned in The Norman People, 
as descended from Raymond, Count d’Eu. 

Henry G. Hore. 


The picture 


Freegrove Road, N. 


Morse (6 §S, ix. 507; x. 34, 97).—In men- 
tioning Jamieson’s murdie-grups, Dominie Samp- 
son seems to have hit upon the origin of the slang 
term mullygrubs. R. S. Caarnock. 


Martin (6 x. 108).—In the Dictionnaire 
de Académie the proverb is given thus: “A 
chaque porc vient la Saint-Martin, on finit toujours 
par tuer les animaux A l’engrais. L’usage est de 
tuer les pores & la Saint-Martin.” 

Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Game CALLED THE Royrat Oak (6S. x. 107). 
—Was not this the notorious royal oak lottery ? 
Patents for lotteries were given by Charles II. to 
“loyal and indigent officers.” See Hone’s Every- 
day Book (1830 ed.), vol. ii. pp. 1420-34, where, 
besides other information on the subject, will be 
found The Arraignment, Trial, and Condemnation 
of Squire Lottery, alias Royal Oak Lottery, Lond., 
1699, 8v0. G. F. R. B. 


Tue (6% ix. 348, 436).—It is not, 
perhaps, generally known that Saturday is still 
recognized as the Sabbath in England; for in the 
House of Lords journals, proceedings on Saturday 
are headed “‘ Dies Sabbati,” and in the Standing 
Orders one or two “Sabbath” orders occur. In 
Spanish, Saturday is Sdbado, in Italian Sabbato ; 
whilst in Norway and Sweden Saturday is the 
“ Lord’s Day,” in the former Lordeg, and in the 
latter Lérdag. Freperick E. Sawyer, 
Brighton. 


Serseants’ Rivas (6 S. ix. 446,511; x. 29, 
132).—I am greatly indebted to a lady who has 
most kindly sent me a description of three serjeants’ 
rings now in the Worden Museum at Preston, 
accompanied by drawings of the same. They were 


given to her by W, Matthews, Esq., 9.C,, for the 
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museum, because the rings, being no longer given, 
would probably ere long become scarce. They 
were presented about 1860. The rings consist of 
a band or hoop of gold, about three-tenths of an 
inch wide, ornamented at the edges by a moulding, 
and on the plain part of the rings, between the 
mouldings, are engraved, in Italic characters, Latin 
mottoes. On one is the motto, “ Reverentia 
Legum”; on another, “‘ Hereditus a Legibus”; 
and on the third, “ Paribus se Legibus.” The 
weight of the rings is from thirty-three to thirty- 
eight grains, and they are hall marked with the 
sovereign’s , the lion passant, and letters 
“WwW. O. M. 


Avtnorsuir or Hrmns x. 10).—In the 
Church Hymnal (edited by Sir Robert P. Stewart) 
of the Church of Ireland (1883) it is stated that 
the hymn, “ Hark, ’tis the watchman’s cry” was 
anonymously published, first in The Revival, in 
1859. Other hymn books state the author to be 
anonymous, Freperick E. SawYer. 

Brighton, 


Women 1x Action on Boarp Sars or THE 
Rorat Navy 8, x. 67).—A very remarkabie 
instance of this was an episode in the career of 
Miss Anna Chamberlayne (1667-91), a young lady 
of good family. The lady lies buried in Chelsea 
Old Church. Her epitaph records her warlike 
achievements in these words :— 

Hic juxta in conditorio jacet Anna, 
Edvardi Chamberlayne, LL.D, 
Filia unica, 
Londini nata xx° Januarii, 1667, 
Que dit spreto connubio, magnaque 
Supra cexum et etatem moliens, 
xxx° Junii, 1690, 
Contra Francigenos armis, habituque virili, 
In rate flamnifera sex horas, sub duce fratre 
Pugnavit, dum virgo fuit; dum casta virago 
Heroum poterat stirpem generare marinam, 
Ni preematuris fatis abrepta fuisset. 
Redux ab ista navali pugna, 
Ac post aliquot menses nupta 
Joanni Spragg, armigero ; 

m vixit amantissime sesquiannum. 
‘andem, enixa filiam, post paucas dies 
Obiit, xxx° Octobris, 1691, 

Hoc monumentum 
Uxori carissima 
nec non pudicissima 
Poni curavit 
Maritus. 


A detailed account of the part Miss Chamberlayne 
played in this action will be found in the Gazetteer, 
t. 30, 1788. Cuas, Jas, Fret. 


Brtayvs O’Cornor x. 109).—In Hogan’s 
Description of Ireland in 1598 (ed. 1878) there is 
mention of a Capt. Bryan Ruadh O'Connor, of 
Corrasduna, son of Hugh O'Connor, of Castlereagh 
(who died in 1635), and grandson of Hugh, ninth 
O'Connor Donn. The following books may give 


Roderic O'Connor ; Lineal Descent of the O’Connors, 
by R. O’Connor. B, F. Scaruerr, 


“Inryst Counsen” S, ix. 429; x. 53).— 
Compare tyst=entice. Douglas, Virgil, prol. to 
bk. iv. 1. 134 :— 
“ Lufe syne thi nychtbouris...... 
Willing that thow and thai may haif the sycht 
Of hevinis blis, and tyst thaim nocht tharfra.” 
Lyndsay, Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis, 1. 1818 
(E.E.T.S. edit. ):— 
“ For tysting King Humanitie 
To ressaue Sensualitie 
Ye man suffer punition,” 
And, 1. 609, tost = toss :— 
** Tostit on sea ay sen Yuill day.” 
P. Zittwoop Rovunp. 
30, South Street, Greenwich. 


Harvey (6" x. 108).—William Beckford’s 

sister. Vide Russell’s Life of Moore, 1860, 

pp. 173, 427. Henry G, Hops. 
Freegrove Road, N, 


Peasant Costumes 1x Enotanp (6™ ix, 
508 ; x. 56).—I have often seen small farmers in 
Sussex (sometimes quite substantial men) wearing 
“chimney-pot” hats with dark smock frocks, 
White smock frocks are worn at funerals in 
Sussex. I do not know whether the custom is 
absolutely peculiar to the county, but in appear- 
ance it is very singular. 

Frepericx E. Sawrer. 

Brighton, 


Date or Purass (6S, ix. 309; x. 15, 134).— 
I quoted “meine arme [Mutter]” from having 
heard Germans use it, as well as “meine selige 
[Mutter].” A colloquialism may sometimes be 
met in a quaint epitaph, but it is not its normal 
place, nor are such always to be found in books.* 
I remember when I first went to Italy some one, 
who wished to be civil and useful to me at the 
same time, told me my conversation showed I had 
read a great deal of Italian. I did not mistake 
his hint, which I now pass on to your correspon- 
dent, and believe it has since saved me from many 
absurdities, by leading me to copy the expressions 
of the people themselves instead of sticking to dic- 
tionary and grammar. One’s ear had then a sensi- 
tiveness for those little colloquial departures from 
the rules one had been taught which subsequent 
familiarity has blunted. One of these that fre- 
quently struck me was the Roman habit of putting 
non sapret in place of non so. I imagine now this 
is because the less positive form of expression has 
come to be considered gentler and more polite ; 
but at the time of which I am speaking I was led 
to ask a learned professor to explain the usage. 
* Non saprei ?” herepeated ; “ no one could possibly 


* I think it quite likely this one may occur in such 


more information: Memoir of the O’ Connors, by 


tales of home life as F, Bremer’s, 
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use it so; it would be quite wrong”; and he a 
pealed to an authority standing by, who readily 
agreed with him; and yet in the course of that 
same evening I heard both of them unconsciously 
fall into the prevailing habit, and use the very ex- 
pression themselves. It would probably not be 
ssible to find this on an epitaph or in a book, 
Pat no one could live among Romans without 
hearing it. H. Busx, 


Cartoon sy H. B. (6" S. x. 109).—This car- 
toon, entitled “A Cure for a Broken Head,” 
No. 587, was published May 1, 1839. Lord 
Morpeth is to be seen weeping over the back of 
an armchair, in which Lord Normanby, the patient 
with a broken head, is sitting. O'Connell, as the 
nurse, in a bright green dress, is stanching the 
wound, while Spring Rice is looking on in the 
background. Lord Melbourne and Lord John 
Russell, the doctors, are consulting together, the 
latter having a piece of sticking-plaster in his 
hand, with the words “ Majority 22” on it, which 
he is cutting into shape with a pair of scissors, 
Mr. Sheil is following behind the doctors, dressed 
as a servant, and carrying a pair of scissors in his 
hand. On March 21, 1839, Lord Roden, in the 
House of Lords, moved for a select committee of 
inquiry into the state of Ireland since 1835 with 
respect to the commission of crime. This was 
opposed by Lord Normanby, but was carried 
against the Government by a majority of five. 
Lord Normanby had been Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland from 1835, and the motion was practically 
an attack upon his administration of the Irish 
Government. In order to counteract the effect of 
the hostile vote in the House of Lords, Lord John 
Russell, on April 15, moved a resolution of confi- 
dence on the part of the House of Commons in 
the executive government of Ireland. Sir Robert 
Peel moved an amendment, which was lost, the 
numbers in favour of it being 296, against 318. 
Hence the words “ Majority 22” on the sticking- 
plaster. See Annual Register, 1839, pp. 52-81, 
for an account of these debates. I may add that 
Lord Morpeth was at the time Chief Secretary for 
Treland. G. F. R. B. 


The explanation sought by R. M. M., jun., is as 
follows:—Lord Normanby, Viceroy of Ireland, has 
had his head broken by a vote of the House of 
Lords to sey a committee of inquiry into the 
state of Ireland. O'Connell, nurse; Lords Al- 
re (?) and Monteagle, friends of the patient; 
Lord Melbourne introduces the doctor, Lord John 
Russell, who is cutting a plaster. Mr. Sheil, 
Master of Greenwich Hospital, brings him a larger 
pair of scissors, thus intimating that a larger 
plaster may be needed. Henry H. Gress, 


Mixenzap Exection, 1620-1 (6 8. x. 148).— 


The extract from the Commons’ Journals of 
March 16, 1620/1, quoted by your correspondent, 
refers not to Minehead, but to the county of 
York, which returned Secretary Sir George Calvert 
and Sir T. Wentworth, Bart. (afterwards Earl of 
Strafford), at this election, Sir Henry Savile being 
the defeated candidate. The members for Mine- 
head are given in Cobbett’s Parliamentary History 
as “ Francis Perce, gent.,” and “ Sir Robert Lloyd.” 
The latter should be Floyd. Sir Robert Floyd 
was expelled the House as a monopolist on 
March 21, and a new writ was issued for Mine- 
head in his room on May 7. The Journal gives 
Lloyd under the last date, but I think there can 
be no doubt that this is an error for Floyd. 
Atrrep B, Beavay, M.A. 
Preston. 


Pounns (6 S, x. 68, 133).—The person vested 
with the right of impounding cattle is the pinder 
(pronounced pinner) appointed by the highway 
board of the district. The pinlock, or pinder’s fee, 
is regulated by an Act of Philip and Mary at four- 
pence for any number of cattle impounded, which 
charge custom has made into one of fourpence for 
each head, I remember in my youth a pinder 
demanding and receiving twopence a head for a 
flock of geese impounded. The owner of the geese 
believed it to be the pinder’s rightful claim. The 
pinder can claim nothing but fourpence for each 
impoundage; he is not compelled to keep the beasts 
whilst they are in the pound or penfold. Any other 
claim than fourpence for a herd of twenty cattle 
would be strictly illegal. This is with respect to 
trespass on private property. By the Highway Act 
of 5 & 6 Will. IV., cap. 50, the surveyor of the 
highway can claim any sum under a shilling for 
each head of cattle impounded for trespassing on 
the highway. Under the circumstances it is very 
difficult to find persons willing to undertake the 
office of pinder, for it is poor pay to receive only 
fourpence for driving a flock of geese or a herd of 
swine some miles to impound them. The penalty 
for illegally releasing cattle from a pound is a sum 
not exceeding 101. In 1882 a pinder of Quorndon, 
Leceistershire, was fined 51. 4s. 4d. and costs for 
charging 4s. 8d. as his pinlock dues for impounding 
seven bullocks which had trespassed ; the pinder’s 
plea was that he claimed fourpence for impoundage 
and 4s. 4d. for keep. The county court judge did 
not take into account the relative value of money 
in the reigns of Mary and Victoria. 

V. B. Repstows. 


“Tar Last Supper” (6 S. x. 129).—This is 
no doubt a fable, although it conveys a sound 
doctrine. Most painters of historical or religious 
pictures would tone down or take out an accessory 
which distracted attention from the principal 


Your correspondent P, has been misled by Willis, 


figures. The same tale has been told about ag | 
others, and is almost as old as the art itself, It 
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is narrated of a Greek painter who lived nearly 
2,000 years before the “ Last Supper” was painted, 
and who having finished a “figure” picture with a 
partridge in it, found the bird so much admired and 
attracting so much attention that he rubbed it out. 
There was another Greek artist, who had a trial of 
skill with a rival, and painted a boy carrying a 
bunch of grapes on his head so naturally that the 
birds came and pecked at them. On which his 
rival observed that however well done the grapes 
might be, it was evident the boy was not like nature, 
as the birds were not afraid of him. To this the 
other replied, “Draw your curtain, and let us see 
how much better you can imitate nature.” There 
was no curtain to draw, but only a painted curtain. 
It was decided that he who could so paint as to 
deceive men must be a greater artist than he who 
only deceived birds. A similar tale has been told 
of various Dutch painters, who are said to have set 
a trap for rivals by painting a fly on some important 

rt of a picture so naturally that they tried to 
font it off. 

As the “Last Supper” was painted in fresco, 
which it is almost impossible to alter after it is 
done, Leonardo would not be able to “ rise hastily 
and brush out the object.” He could only alter it 
with much difficulty, by having the plaster of the 
wall chopped out and fresh inserted, This would 
leave a seam all round. R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sarra’s “ Dict. or Gr. anp Rom. Btocr. 
Myrnotocr” (6" ix. 486; x. 35, 135).—Mr. 
Ep. Marseatu’s apologetic, or rather justifying 
remarks on the trifling shortcomings of this book 
are ingenious, but I cannot say more. When a 
reader of Marlowe and Nash’s Dido comes across 
Cymodoce, he, if a true reader, likes to be able to 
remind himself, or to learn from a volume written 
for the purpose, that she was one of the Oceanide, 
a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. So also he 
who comes across the form Cymothoe likes to be 
reminded or to learn that her name is a variant of 
Cymodoce = Kvoddxy, and that this form has the 
authority of Virgil. Yet neither name is in Smith. 
The apologetic theory would lead to this, that 
when an editor of a dictionary of mythology knows, 
or even thinks that he knows, that Pan, Diana, or 
aby other fanciful personage of a fanciful and 
material mythology has a name derived from a 
descriptive or material fact, that editor is not to 
be supposed to have made an unintentional 
omission, but is therefore and thereupon justi- 
fied in excluding him or her from a supposedly 
complete informing list. Br. Nicnotson. 


Stanparp in (6 x. 149).—I 
regret to see reproduced (of course, inadvertently), 
in the note at the above reference, the blunder of 
a former editor (3"¢ S. i. 488): “This water standard 
with four spouts (hence called the Carrefour or 


Quatre-Voies), stood,” &c, It hardly needs a note 
to mark the fact that Carrefour is not=Quatre- 
Voies, or that the place was not called Carrefour 
because the standard had four spouts. Littré 
derives Carrefour from quadrifurcus, four-forked, 
through the Provencal correfore; and there can 
be no doubt that he is right. 
JuLiAN MArRsHALtt. 


Para anpd Mamma (6™ §. viii. 128, 172, 370, 
455; ix. 76).—Referring to these notes for the 
word mamma only, I think that a passage in 
Dante should be put on record in “N. & Q.” It 
is in Purgatorio, canto xxi. Stazio (Statius) is 
speaking of himself as a poet and of his debt of 
poetical power to Virgil. He says, 1. 94:— 

“ Al mio ardor fur seme le faville, 
Che mi ecaldar, della divina fiamma 
Onde sono allumati piu di mille. 
Dell’ Eneide dico, la qual mamma 

Fummi, e fummi nutrice poetando. 

Sanz’ essa non fermai peso di dramma.” 
Upon this a note in the admirable Roman edition 
of 1822 has what follows, of which I venture to 
offer a translation :— 

“Mamma, madre, perceché lo produsse alla poesia, 
&c. Mamma, mother, because it had brought him to 
poetry. The authors of the Vocabolario della Crusca 
call this (mamma) a childish word—voce fanciu/lesca. 
But if, in Tuscany, such a word as this is not used except 
by children, in other regions of Italy from which Dante 
freely takes words it is used also by grown up persons, 
and remarkably in Milan.” 

Tt will be recollected that Dante died in 1321, 

The use of the word in the sense so long and so 

affectionately known in English houses came to 

us, no doubt, from Italian lips. D. P. 
tuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Tae “ Surra Nrpeata” §. x. 149).—Among 
the “ Sacred Books of the Southern Buddhists” is 
enumerated : “ Sutta-Nipdta. A Collection of 
Seventy Didactic Poems, Thirty of which have 
been translated by Sir Coomira Swamy in his 
Sutta-Nipata, 1874.” Non-Christian Religious 
Systems: Buddhism, by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
pp. 18-20 (Lond., s.a, 8.P.C.K_). 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Massincer Queries S, x. 89).—In all pro- 
bability Hartley Coleridge’s statement was founded 
on the facts that Massinger was a necessitous and 
prolific dramatist—one of so facile a pen that “ his 
easy Pegasus would amble o'er Some threescore 
miles of fancy in an hour,” and therefore, in- 
troduced prose into his dramas very rarely, 
only when such personages as Spungius and 
Hircius were conversing; and, again, that we 
have no knowledge, either through the Stationers’ 
Registers or otherwise, that he wrote any other 
booklets or books. Hartley Coleridge doubtless 
meant to say, though he did not take the trouble 
to write jt, “so far as we are aware,” 


— 
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The “Geneva print” in The Duke of Milan, 
not in The Bondman, clearly means—as Lieut.-Col. 
Cunningham has explained it—Geneva liquor, 
alias gin. This attempt at a laugh-producing pun 
was heightened by the fact that in those days 
“Geneva print” would, in its straightforward 
sense, mean in a puritanical and starched manner. 
Br. NicHoison. 


Brron on “ Piers Prowman” (6 §. x. 169). 
—The following is from the “List of Different 
Poets,” &c., drawn up by Byron in 1807, and 
printed in Moore’s Life under that date: “ Chau- 
cer, notwithstanding the praises bestowed on him, 
I think obscene and contemptible; he owes his 
celebrity merely to his antiquity, which he does 
not deserve so well as Pierce Plowman or Thomas 
of Ercildoune.” Does the which refer to the 
antiquity, or to the celebrity ? 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Mites Buayp, D.D. (6% S. viii. 369 ; ix. 218). 
—The “Rev. R. Bland” entered in The Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Authors (Lond., 
1815) was no doubt the Rev. Robert Bland, of 
Kenilworth, who died March 12, 1825. As a 
translator he was associated with John Herman 
Merivale, F.S.A., and others in a version of the 
Greek Anthology. He was author of Edwy and 
Elgiva and Sir Everard, of The Four Slaves of 
Cythera, of a manual of instruction entitled Ele- 
ments of Latin Hexameters and Pentameters, a 
contributor of translations from the Italian and 
French languages to different works. Many re- 
ferences to him appear in The Life of the Rev. 
Francis Hodgson (Macmillan), showing the estima- 
tion in which he was held by Lord Byron. He 
had proof of Lord Byron’s kindness in deeds as 
well as words. F. B. 


Dennis (6S. x. 147).—In my copy of Hudibras, 
edited and published by Mr. H. G. Bohn, it is 
stated, and without reservation, in the “Life of 
Samuel Butler,” that “ Mr. Dennis wrote the in- 
scription” referred to in D’Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature. Henry G. Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

A Dictionary of Artists who have exhibited Works in 
the Principal London Exhibitions of Oil Paintings 
from 1760 to 1880, Compiled by Algernon Graves, 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Very few works published within recent years are 

mat be of higher service to a certain class of readers 

of “N.& Q.” than is the Dictionary of Artists of our 
valued contributor Mr. Algernon Graves. A book of 
this class can only be executed as a labour of love, and 
demands for its execution exceptional facilities. These, 


together with the requisite . have been fortunately 
forthcoming, the desirab 


being the goodly and 


volume before us, In its two hundred and sixty pages 
is supplied a list of every sculptor, painter in oils and 
water colours, engraver, medalist, &c,, who during one 
hundred and twenty years has exhibited any work of art 
at the Society of Artists, the Free Society of Artists, the 
Royal Academy, the British Institution, and the Suffolk 
Street exhibitions, At a rough computation between 
fifteen and sixteen thousand artists are mentioned, which 
on the moderate average of fifteen exhibits would repre- 
sent about two hundred and thirty thousand separate 
works, Further into the statistics of Mr. Graves’s book 
it is superfluous to go, since an article by Mr, Graves 
himself upon “ Prolific Exhibitors” (ante, p. 161) supplies 
full particulars of those who in the number of their works 
stand foremost in productiveness. The principle on which 
the catalogue is compiled is excellent, First comes the 
name of the artist, with his Christian name if possible, 
his initials when such only are obtainable, and in the 
too frequent cases when a man is, after a regrettable 
practice, simply described in existing authorities as Mr., 
with a simple dash. In a separate column is the name 
of the town from which the first exhibit was sent. 
Following this comes a column with the date of the first 
and last years of exhibition, succeeded in turn by the 
speciality of the artist, and then by the names of the 
various exhibitions, in the five columne assigned which 
the number of works shown at each is indicated. A final 
column gives the total number of works that have been 
exposed. Take, for instance, John Crome—Old Crome 
as he is generally known—as the founder of a local school 
a singularly small exhibitor. We find after his name 
Norwich as the place whence his first work was sent, 
1806-24 as the period over which he exhibited, land- 
— as his speciality, and nineteen as the total number 
of his exhibits, whereof thirteen were at the Royal 
Academy and six at the British Institution. The cata- 
logue is of special service in distinguishing two or more 
painters of the same name. While thus, under the name 
of Crome, Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 

ravers, which deals only with deceased artists, mentions 
Ste Crome and his son John Bernay Crome, Mr. 
Graves supplies Miss E. Crome and William H. Crore, 
both of Norwich, and Vivian Crome, a flower painter 
of London, who exhibited three pictures in 1867. No less 
than six different artists are enumerated under Red- 

ave, and greatly more under more familiar names. 

he reason for the limitation in the present edition to 
the exhibitions named is supplied in the preface. One 
or two facts of interest deserve to be noted. The 
three Chalons exhibited 766 works. Few Englishmen 
are probably aware that Casanova showed in London 
two of his battle pieces, or could believe that eighteen 
hundred works remain to this day anonymous; that 
both the Earl and Countess of Aylesforid—Heneage, 
fourth Earl, and his wife—were exhibitors, the first 
contributing seven landscapes and the latter one piece 
of needlework, Among aristocratic exhibitors are the 
Duchess of Colonna-Castiglione, Lady Elizabeth Compton, 
Count P. D’Epinay, La Baronne de Fabeck, Lady Louisa 
A. Greville, Stanislaus, Count of Kalckreuth, H.R H. the 
Princess Louise, Simon, Viscount Newnham, &c. Among 
other names are General Sir W. Napier and Charles J, 
Mathews (misspelt Matthews) the actor. 


The Lauderdale Papers. Edited by Osmund Airy. 

Vol. I., 1639-1667. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 
A seLecTion from the Lauderdale MSS. in the British 
Museum is a priceless boon to students of Scotch history. 
What portion of these documents Mr. Airy intends to 
print is not definitely stated. That the selection, even 
with the space “generously accorded” by the Society, 
will be “ meagre,” is o in the preface, in which also 
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it is stated that there are few of the documents which 
“do not possess something of real importance.” The 
aim set before him by the editor has been to furnish 
the material most necessary for the student of Scottish 
history during the Restoration period, and to publish 
whatever fully illustrates the career and character of 

rsons of importance, those especially, such as Lauder- 

ie or James Sharp, concerning whom controversy has 
been waged. Nothing calculated to elevate the character 
of Lauderdale or of Sharp comes out of the correspond- 
ence. While the former is shown as the “ grand vizier 
of an irresponsible despot,” the latter appears to Mr. 
Airy, in the most comprehensive sense of the term, a 
knave pur sang, The most interesting portion of the 
correspondence is that between the Earl of Rothes and 
Lord Lauderdale. Ina work which is saddening in the 
impressions it conveys concerning human nature, Rothes 
ia the most repellent figure. His lan e throughout 
is that of a sycophant and an unscrupulous tool. To the 
bravery of the Nonconformist ministers who fought in 
the Pentland rebellion Rothes is compelled to bear 
witness, telling how “the gallantest amongst them, 
whose name was Crukshanck, receaved the just reward 
for rebellioun, upon the feild, which is death and 
damni’ne.” The orthography of Rothes is sufficiently 
remarkable to render the task of translation difficult, and 
at times all but im ible, while the handwriting, Mr. 
Airy eays, is that of an illiterate boor. Some ingenuity 
is certainly requisite to find out that when “ couppereas 
day” is mentioned, Cupar race day is intended. Here is 
& specimen of the style in which Rothes writes. It 
constitutes, without the context, a fair puzzle to the 
reader: “ Nou the tearme of paying in the ffayns is veri 
ner, and ther is bot verie litill apirons of munie, it being 
so exidingly cearse in the cindum, the giltie cannot get 
it.” A letter of Charles Maitland, of Halton, to Lauder- 
dale, gives a striking account of the defeat of the 
“ Whiggs ” at Lanerk, and of the pursuit and slaughter 
of the fugitives. A second, from General Dalyell, while 
it calls the Whigs “a damnet crue,” says that “ no piple 
have vith moir egernes soight after marterdom than thir 
Roigis to karay their design or deye ; mane of the women 
upbraden thair husbends and children for not deyen on 
the pleis.” It is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes 
will appear with little delay. 


Tux Contemporary Review hasan eseay, by the Dean of 
Westminster, upon the Purgatorio of Dante, dealing espe- 
cially with the autobiographical aspects of a poem which 
the writer thinks might almost Be called “The Con- 
fessions of Dante Alighieri.”—‘ Agnostic Metaphysics,” 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison, and “ The Darwinian Theory 

Instinct,” by Mr. G. J. Romanes, are the nearest 
approach to. literary subjects discussed in the Nineteenth 
Century.—Mr. Henry James writes in Longman's on 
“The Art of Fiction.”—The Cornhill gives “ Our Firat 
Glacier Expedition.”— Household Words has an interest- 
ing “ Chat about Folk-lore” with the customary “ Chro- 
nicles of English Counties,” in which part ii. of Leicester- 
shire is supplied.”—In the Red Dragon are four pages of 
Welsh notes and queries —“ A Genealogical Search "in 
Macmillan affords information likely to be of high 
interest to one class of readers of “N.& Q.” “ Wilkes 
and Lord Thurlow,” in the same magazine, is a brilliant 
imaginary dialogue.— Temple Bar has a clever paper, by 
Mr. Herman C. Merivale, on “ Phases of the Day,” and 
some most entertaining gossip on Ralph Bernal Osborne. 
—In the Gentleman's, C. F. Gordon Cumming writes on 
“ The Leper Hospitals of Britain.” In the “ Table Talk” 
of the same magazine the claims of the Marquis Jouffro 
d’Abbans to the invention of the steamboat are disc 
—Mr. Austin Dobson supplies to the English Illustrated 
a delightful paper on “ Tour of Covent Garden,” and 


the Rev. Alfred Ainger writes on “The Women of 
Chaucer,”—To the Antiquarian Magazine valuable 
articles are sent by Mr. Beck on “‘ Shakespeare's Gloves,” 
and on “ The Salic Law” by Dr. C. Mackay. “The 
Dignity of a Mayor” and “The Name and Office of 
Port-Reeve”’ are continued. 


Part VIII. of The Encyclopedic Dictionary deals 
at length with “ Benediction,” “ Benefice,” and “ Be- 
haviour.” Among the illustrations is one of the Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

Pants IX. and X. of Mr. Hamilton's collection of 
Parodies, after disposing of Hood and passing to Bret 
Harte, return to the ureate, of whose works the 
parodies appear to be innumerable. 


From Mr. John Wallis, of 22, New Hall Street, Prince's 
End, Staffordshire, we have received a calendar, pub- 
lished at a nominal price, which is likely to be of much 
use to scholars. By the simplest of processes it indicates 
the position in the week of every day from before the 
Christian era to A.D. 2999, which, it may fairly be 
assumed, is as far in advance as most people are likely to 
look, As the calendar occupies the space of a few square 
inches, and is equally applicable to the Julian and Gre- 
gorian systems, and as its theory can be mastered in half 
a minute from the directions given, it constitutes an 
eminently desirable possession. Similar schemes may be 
found in the works of writers like Prof. De Morgan and 
elsewhere. Anything so simple and so easy of reforence 
has not, so far as we know, previously been seen, 


fotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requ 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Water (“ Parody of Song of the Shirt”) 
The parody in question appeared in Punch not more 
than two or three yearsago. 2. (“ St. Helen's, ery, 
gate’) A history of the church has been published by 
its present lecturer, the Rev. E. Cox, D.D, A reference 
to the monumental! brasses in the church appeared 1" 8. 
x. 508. 


Cc. J. C. Surru (“ Greenstreet’).—If you will send us 
a stamped letter addressed to this gentleman we will 
forward it, 

G. W. Y. (“ Lafitte, the Painter”).—We have an in- 
teresting communication for you. We forwarded it to 
the address you supplied, and it has been returned 
through the Dead Letter Office. 

CorkicEnpa.—P. 85, col. 2, 1. 16, for “ Pentopt” read 
Pontefract. P. &7, col. 2, 1. 14, for “10” read X, 
P. 176, col. 2, 1. 10 from bottom, for “ incunabule” 
incunabula, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


i Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 

. The Monthly Part contains 

: The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY, entitled 

AFTER LONG YEARS. 

lf 

be 

> OUR SHINING RIVER: 
The Story of a Summer Tour on the Upper Thames. 


but CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES: Leicestershire. 


5, THOUGHT-READING EXTRAORDINARY. 
to 
sted 
SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES: Our Returned Prodigal, a about FOLK-LORE. 
rt”) The ENGLISH in CAIRO, . . 
by PIVE ITALIAN STORIES. A FEW ANACHRONISMS, 
A LADY'S LIFE in MANITOBA. POEMS, &c. 
“8 A DRAWN GAME: a Serial Story. By Basil. 
‘3 GERALD: a Serial Story. By Eleanor C. Price. 
it 
= ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
read 
i X, 


ft. Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street. Strand London 


Terma for Subscription and Postage : 

com WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s 6 
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